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C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, N, Y., 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


AND ALL OTHER FURS, 


In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


Fur Trimmings 


In very large assortment, of 
description. 


502--604 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


INSURANCE. 


ST, NICHOLAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICES—NO. 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $160,000 
Assets, - - $280,000 


DIRECTORS : 














every 

















William Winslow, T. J. Coleman, Ebenezer Hill, 

Srephen W. Jones, William Moir, Henry Du Bo's, 

Richard Kelly, |. 8. Jarvis, J. M. Charman, 

Gilbert Oakley, Israel Minor, Andrew Ward, 

Isaac Hendrix, arren B.tage, Peter A. Welch, 
John J. Searing. 





WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JOHN J. SEARING, Vice-Presid't. 
JACOB DU BOIS, Secretary. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFIOES: 
14 & 16 South William Street 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 











Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Iniies and South America ; 
also Circu‘ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don wah caew isewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 


Cable 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls col- 
lected, and other Banking busi t cted. 











Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
I Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER UF WALL SCREKT.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Tt 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street 3 fe Pe 
(No. 34 Old Bond Street; 


* Nos. 159 & 160 Tottenham Court R 
BRANCH | No 5 Ludgate Hi 1; ais 
OFFICES. ‘ Nov. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace 


| Nos. " 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-vp CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-.-..-_ £170 000 0 06 





Directors 


Joun Jones, Erq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawema Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. Witiiam Simpson, Esq. 
Roseat Lioyp, 5 JonatTuan ‘Tuonr, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuua, Esq., — E. Vawwea, Esq. 
Ald.<Ml, P. Groror Youne, Esq. 
Ws. Macnaveurtan, Esq. 





Manager: 
Acrrev Geonor Kennepr. 
Secrdary—C. J. Wonrn. 

Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moterate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult Remitt Credits 
opene] against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de« 
scription of geueral Banking Bus 








gemested. 4 on _ 
and Olerks ot Bank are pledged not to 
; Gteoioee the transaetion of any of ite customers, 





Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & HKANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit availiable 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCH, NATH'L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements mede with Banks and 
Bankers. 
Special Attention prid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


lA hl ’ 
lravelers’ Credits. 
OIRCULAR NOTES ae” eid EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
bangeon PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. 3. BROWN & SON, 


Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 











WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantce of repayment, Cireular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO [ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND .DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATK AND 
TRELAND. 


«MORTGAGE 





PONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—$20— 

Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exursrrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Deo, 7th, 1874. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan, 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29 

















Musical Gifts 
FOR the HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of 
these Elegant Collections of Bound 
Music, entitied . 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, « 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. oo 
WREATH OF GEMS, ” 

PIANO FOR! E GEMS. > 
OPERATIC PEARLS. ad 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. « Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE, “ and instrumental, 
PJANO Al HOME, Four Hand Pieces. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music. 
PIANISI’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 
PIANO FORTE GEMS. = 

Price per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth $3,00; Full 
Gilt $4.00, 

Also handsomely bound “Lives” of the Great Music 
Masters : Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, &c., costing 
$1.75 to $2.00 per book. 





Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, Post razr, 
for netaiL price. Order soon. 





OLIVER DITSON & UO,, 
Boston, 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE ALBION. 








Scribner’s Monthly, 
“The Great National M e,” 


enters upon a new year (its ninth volume) with the 
vember number, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the 
brightest, the strongest, the most beautiful and in Cag” | 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORL: 
During the year it will present such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no popular magazine has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
yd — and chosen literary men and women of 
ica, Among tbe oven” features of the year will 

my a 0 NEW SERIAL NOVE 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 

pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive papers on American cities, will open 
in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powexi, whose descent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous Ona C 
Western travel. This series will —. « + GR. 
SOUTH ” papers in the nce o' 

whilst possessing greater ‘variety anny Niles on 
Also another illustrated series : 


‘ ° 
“‘A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 
81x articles recounting the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engineer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequeuted parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 
A series of pape’ 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, —. .-emnal by French 


Artists, will E MY daring ihe 

“TH RIOUS ISLAND,” 
Or, “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” JuLEs 
Van's latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- 
tives. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 





of great interest on 


ABERDEEN 
| Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KREAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s| x 


Paper Patterns 


MADAME E GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PARIS Fasnrons. 


Ge Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 
Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 

appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the 
Ny being exactly ot the ammo | shade and texture as the 
growing hair; t lect they cannot be de- 


tected. Made only et 3 BATCHELOR'S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 














” 
MY TOURMALINE, 

begins 1 im November, and will run for three or "four | 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and | 
Shorter Stories | by leading Ame; rican and : Story | 
Writers. The ¥ will hold its pre- | 
eminence in this rezard. The EsSays, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretofore, employ the 
ablest pens in both Europe and erica, ‘HOME AND 
SOCIETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence | 
from the first, will be made more attractive, useful and 

valuable in its influence on the social life and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further oe , and there will be greater variety in 
this de eet 

SCRIBNER’S | MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
Enghehs and the American press, is ‘* The Best of all the 
Monthties.”” 

The Eight Bound Volumes of wre constitute an 
Illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
‘They coutaim more tham®a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Separate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wiih nearly Two Thousand Ilustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subseriptions. No other unily 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 

We offer the eight vols., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address inthe United States (charges paid), with one 

ear’s subscription, for $20; the same (charges not paid), 

16. The eight vols., in extra library style marble sides 
and marble edge s—and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 

The Postage on all New Subscriptions will be rials 
by us. The Subscription Price of Scribner’s Month 
$4a year. Seribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway, New York. 











WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the Most benutiful in 
style ant perfect in tone 
ever mude. The CON«= 
CERTO STOP is the best 

» ever placed in any 
yOrgame It is produced by 

Am extra set of reeds pes 

6 culiarly voiced, the 
EFFECT of which is 
fiweoet, fie 











h 
in UNIQUE F 

cA Sy areamo aie 
ne PURITY of VOICING 
uitable for 
or ale Pl HALL. 
Ss’ Now cale P IANOS 
WA AT E power ani a fine singing tone, 
wih all modern aye een]. and are the 
u ie PSANOS MA TheseO ms and 
re warranted for6 years. PRICES 
UX REMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
cul balance in danas tnstsnumomtst: pay- 
= astruments taken 





in ———a 

Cou bera 

dincount tote sre, Mintotor Churches, Schools, Lodges, 

ee, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 

481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 




















BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
| Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 


| no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 


jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
| and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itchin ? the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or 
Oii 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee 


inj 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing ike Breath, 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 

Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 

yes +e. t Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
r them. 


for beauti- 

















THE REMINGTON Works. 


apt 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 
The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hiauest ORDER OF 
THE 


**Mepau” AWARDED aT 
ON. 


Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


No 





A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Tretep and secure¢ 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock stitcu, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licht, Smoorn, Noiseress and Rapip-bes 
combination of qualities. 

4.— Duras_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily M i by the operator. Length ot 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can x 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Ci.m: 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 














Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread, 

8.—Construction most careful and FiInisurp, It ix 
manufactured by the mosi skillful and experienced mechane 
ies, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. Y. New York Ofice NO. 6 MADISON SQUARI 
(Kerve's Buripre), 











MISFIT CARPETS. 





tiood Secondésaanet and Mlisfit!; 


CARPETS. 


hIOH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


twee: Willem und Narson Btreets, NEW YORK. 


E® Sent home and laid free of charge. sey 


Young Ladies’ Journal, | ¥"* 





EDUCATION. 


CRARLIEk INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Centrai Park, near 6th Avenue, Ne Y. Boarding ant 
Day School, i peuney department. Pupils prepered tor 








Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, 5 ientific 
Schools. Independent de) wunene for Coliege prepsration 
na Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 


, Spanish , taught and spoken. Large gymuasium 
New building 7 aman fog location and veutilation. 
proof stairs, etc 
Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (Souwh,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 





Prepares pupnls of all ages for Business or College. Re 

— on SE MBER l4th, 1874. 
Students entered College from this Institute in 

m... last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 

thematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti yo . jor, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate 

@> Circulars at ‘Bookstores, and at the e Tostitute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding Schau 1 for Girls at York, Pa, 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


REFERENCES : Bishops STI STEVENS and ——— 





ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N W. DeMUNN, 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y. 


Tuts LNSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE 05 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in. 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health | 
and recreation. Kvery effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall reecive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mou- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music Forei@y Lanauades and Daawino For» 
EXTRA ' HARGES 
For further information apply to the Moruxr Supsrior. 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER ©: UN'Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; Foon» carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoor ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful aud 
hea!thy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Raiiroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For informafior 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Neademy 
A Seleet Boarding-Schoo! for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


The course of instruction embraces the 
ae dapartments: Classical, Moderr 
uages, Elementary, Mathematical 
Kina Studies and Natural Science 
Game are also formed in Music, Dray- 
ing. —_— and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Department 
Riling- Sebel with Well-Trained Horses 
Symnasium &e. 
Will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N} Y. 




















INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF TIE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADNAY, W V. 


NEW YORK, Jaruary loth, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENI OF THE AF- 








hitehed 








airs of the C y isp in formity witb the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Jutstanding I'r Jarl, 7 





US73..cccesecsecessocrecscoes $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 
‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Tonge and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon nits 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 





period as above... $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, = 

Rebates, less vn we 

during the same va ous $508,319 43 

Keturn th nomrdgar 9" 


THE COMPANY HAS oy oo ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank. eove 947 38 

Jnited Stutes and ‘other stocks. . 440,895 33 
ans on Stocks, drawing intc rest244,159 00 


$749.993 11 

‘remium Notes and Bills deceivable....... 117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated at.... secceccccccvecesccceees 


Total Assets... seoccsccsescseccseocss $1,001,520 08 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding ou 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega) representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time ot 
cayment und cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A divideud in Scrip of © niney rt ve PER 
C#.N @, is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participite. Certificates for which will be is- 
med on and after TUESDAY, = 7th day of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
JOUN K. MYERS, WILLIAM —— + al 
H.B. CLAFLIN, PR ss — 


JEMIA REA 

JOUN L WALLER, 
WILLIAM A. H ALL, 
THEO. W. MURRIS 

8. C. SOUTHMAY 1, 
THOUS, ERRICK, 
GEORGE x. MEYE 
FERDINAND A, HOKER 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN Hf. CLARK 


G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A.C. RICHARDS, 

. 8S. BARNES, 

WM.T BLODGETT 
<— - a. 


EX. 

W. M. Rich ARDS, 
ll. C, SOUTHW 1CK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES HU. DUNHAM, 
\. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dx FORES? 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ifatx, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
35 004A TREET, WV. V., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT ‘MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the dls r, 1853, is submit 
mm conformity with the pro -i10n of its Charter : 
Premiums outstending Dec. mer 31st, 1872. $323 3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,420 6/7 33 


Petal Promiums...- os ccseeceseses $1.7 3,9 06 


Premiums marked off as earned from J.n- 
uary Ist 10 December Sist, 1573. -. $1,407,054 9% 
Pad during the sume | eri 

Losses, Expense , Commission 
Re Ip-urance ond wterest ssa ° 

Return of Premiums..........+ 

P id to Pohey Heidere as an 
equivale t for scrip div dend 
und Ju y interest on -tock ... SF, ‘25 77 

the Ase.sof the Company on the 3: Vo 
cember, 1873, were as fo lows: 





Cagh ies Banks .0.....c0c- coccccceccccces 44,118 O1 
Unite! Staies, state ‘and Bank Btocks, and 

loans on Stocks.... secce ereeees oe 295,444 00 
Interest on In estme ted apse eo 4,49 0 
Ir minm Notes aud P-eniuma in course of 

COM CTION 2. wee. eoeeeeee 629,592 96 
Ke-insurance and 8 ‘Waged « the company... 42,620 Go 


$1,918,954 44 
Rerovvep, tl ata semi-ani ual dividend of FIVR 45 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockhoblers, o: their legal 


rcpresentatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
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(From The Belgravia Annual.) === SOS 
A Yule Carol. 


On the clear fros y air the sweet joy-bells are ringing. 
And greetings are ut er'd, whilst grasp'd is the hand 
Of neighbor by neighbor; and, blithe carols singing, 
The shrill village-choir in the Squire’s porch stand. 
Ah tale often told, but ne’er tedious story, 
Of peace and good will to our feliows on earth ! 
Sure somethi. q we dorrow awhile of the glory 
That crown'd the glad day of the saviour’s birth. 
Owe we grudges year-long to some once-treasured brother; 
J Hath friend, once beioved, been changed to a toe, 
With Yule let faults die (we may ne er see another); 
Forgive and forget, anc let quarrels all go. 
Bright, beight iu the cottage the wood fire is glowing, 
With mirth the Yule revels are held in the Hall; 
The poor not forgotten —for, largesse bestowing, 
The lord of the soul hath a sbare for them all. 
Twine vew, shining laurel, and red Folly-berry, 
And mistletoe white, to our fair maidens dear; 
Smile, jest, kiss, and sing, one and all, ma‘e ye merry; 
Forgotten in joy be the griefs of the year ! 








(From the Belgrav.a Annual for 1875.] 
COLLARED. 


ALBANY DE Fonsianque, AvuTHoR oF 
TANGLED SKEIN,” Ere, 





By “< m 


The British playwriter has one great advantage over 
us story-tellers. In a few lines he can give time, place, 
and an introduction to his dramatis persone, sufti- 
cient to indicate what may be expected from them in 
the course of the piece. Now the British p'aywriter 
is not a bad sort of fellow upon the whole—a free and 
easy gentleman, upon whose conscience the laws of 
mewn and tewn (as applied to literary property) sit 
easily. Ile owes me something, and therefore I'shall 
not apologise for making reprisals, and borrow his 
easy way of beginning. This, if you please, is the 
bill of the play, so far as it relates to the openin 
scene = 


vr 


Scene I. 
The room of a shooting-box in the North of England. 
Time, after dinner... Period, 1874. 
Persons represented. 
The Eon, Perey Ryngold, oti:erwtse “ the Bird.” 
Mr. Thomas Fitzwalter-Smith otherwise “ Marquis.” 
Captain Ashleigh, V.C, Kh. A. 

The Honorable Perey Ryngold, was familiarly 
known as “the Bird,” on account of a fancied resem- 
Dlance which he bore to a favorite species of songster; 
and indeed if a canary of good family could part his 
frontal plumage in the centre, slightly suppress his 
beak, and grow a small moustache of a mealy charae- 
ter, he might retaliate, and call himself “ the Honor- 
able,” after Master Perey. Nor was the resemblance 
merely on the surface, The gentleman had chirpy, 
bird-like ways, and a very sweet voice. Canaries, I 
am given to understand, are gifted with a supply of 
brains out of all proportion to their size; and there- 
fore you are not to conclude that the Honorable Perey 
was deficient in this respect, as syme young aristocrats 
of “mealy” complexion have been known to be. On 
the contrary, any one from the country or elsewhere, 
who undertook to “ get over” “the Bird,” would have 
to rise at a very early hour indeed. 

Me. Vitzwalter-Smith (christened Tom) was the only 
son of his father—the great grease man, who had not 
ony lubricated the wheels of all the railway trains, 
but tiose of Fortune’s chariot as well. He died, very 
rich, about three years ago; and as his name was Wal- 
ter, and plain Smith would not do for his heir, that 
golden youth became Fitzwalter, with a hyphen, and 
banished the vulgar Thomas from his card-plate for 
ever. Theimmense delight which he evinced one day 
at being mistaken for a celebrated marquis gained 
him that title as a nickuame. He liked it. Waiters 
and cabmen who heard him thus addressed, would take 
it in earnest sometimes, and call him “ my lord,” 
which was plessant. His weakness was vanity, and 
iis favorite pastime the practical joke. Lounging 
about the grease works in his unemancipated days, 
with his pockets full of money, and safe under the 
zegis of the governor,this sort of wit brought him glory. 
Even its victims laughed, and slapped him on the 
back—droll dog that he was !—and swallowed his in- 
svlence and his champagne with equal relish. They 
bad their reward. As soon as good old Smith was in 
his grave, and the works sold, they were cut toa man; 
but the new set into which Smith’s heir managed to 
wriggle, did not take his jokes half so well. ‘There 
was a story about a horsewhip and some black balls, 
which was good-naturedly hushed up,as its hero show- 
ed signs of improvement. He had his good pvints, or 
we should not find him in his present company, 

The last of our trio, Charles Ashleigh, had no nick- 
name in particular. His was one of those happy 


oe 


{careless natures which do not throw out any peculiar- 
ity whereon to hang one. 

| * Charley.’ 
‘and they knew what a true friend was. No woman 
jhad ever called him “dear Charley,” and repented it. 
If any one, not having the sense to” see what under- 
‘laid his careless demeanor, selected him as a person 
with whom it was safe to take a liberty, that one 
would find that he had made a most unfortunate mis- 
take. In this respect he was something like his favor- 
ite setter Lady, who disdained to notice the yapping 
of small dogs, but was death ona real affront. 

“ Who’s for the ball to-lay ?” said the Bird, throw- 
ing himself (as the smallest man always will) into the 
largest easy-chair, and lighting a cigar. “You, of 
course, Marquis.” 

“The tone of your inquiry seems to suggest that 
I’m a doubtful starter,” observed Ashleigh, when the 
person immediately addressed had nodded assent. 

The Hon, Percy looked round with an expression as 
though he were going to chirrup “tweet,” but replied: 

“In making one’s calculations it is well to reject at 
the outset those which prove themselves. The vorac- 
ity of the Marquis’s appetite for balls in general is too 
well known to allow of any doubt as to Ais going. 
He would swim over the lake, with ‘his clothes done 
up in a water-proof sheet on his back, and dress upon 
a tombstone on the other side, sooner than not go to 
this one; wouldn’t you ?” 

“T mean to go—that’s enough,” said the Marquis, 
rather gruftly. 

“ Of course. You will go anyhow, but circum- 
stances might arise to prevent one or other of us from 
having the pleasure of your company.” 

“How so? Is Ashleigh really undecided ?” 

He spoke quickly, and with a gleam of pleasure iu 
his eyes. 

“Not in the least,” Ashleigh rephed. “TI shall cer- 
tainly go.” Their looks met, as though they crossed 
swords and said, “ On guard !” 

Dove la donna? When one gentleman brightens 
up with pleasure at the mere probability of another 
gentleman’s staying at home, be sure that there is 
some lady who is not going to do so. Where is she? 
She is up-stairs, dressing for the ball—miles away from 
our shooting-box—and you really cannot see her, It 
is more to the purpose to ask where she was at two 
o’clock this afternoon, She was on the moor, taking 
the luncheon to a party of grouse-shooters, with her 
soft brown hair breeze-tossed into a tangle about a face 
as healthy as the wild heather, and as sweet. She 
will be out to-night “in sheen of satin and glimmer of 
pearls”—the belle of the county,the queen of the ball. 
She looks with a sigh at a torn serge dress and a pair 
of muddy but bewildering little boots, and wonders if 
she will ever again be as happy as when she wore 
them last. Right in the centre of her dressing-table is 
aruby glass vase, with a sprig of heather init The 
exquisite bouquet which she is to carry to the ball 
wastes its fragrance out of sight. 

Down-stairs in the dining-room is a portly gentle- 
man, who was also at that shooters’ luncheon, and 
whose last thoughts before he lapsed into his forty 
winks preparatory to dressing ran: “ Well, I can’t 
expect to keep her with me always. The young man 
is rich and steady. Lord, Lord, how time flies !” 
What young man was rich and steady? Captain 
Ashleigh was steady, but not rich. ‘“ The Bird” was 
pretty well provided with worldly pelf, but ay, 
ficient in steadiness. It must have been Mr. Fitz- 
walter-Smith who was running in the old gentleman’s 
head as he dozed off before the fire, if he was think- 
ing of any one he had seen lately, for he had no near 
neighbors, and our triumvirate at the shooting-box 
were the only young men about. As Mr. Balfoure of 
the Ridge was their only neighbor, and a very hospi- 
table one, they made the most of him, and their wel- 
come was as goed as new. Hardly a day passed in 
which some of them did not visit the Ridge. They 
had a standing invitation to drop in of an evening, 
and somehow or other the birds would get round that 
way about tive o’clock, when Miss Balfoure’s afternoon 
tea was ready. In the evenings she sang duets with 
the Bird, played bezique with Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith, 
and talked art and travel with Captain Ashleigh. 
They sang and played and talked very well respec- 
tively; but the gunner had the best of it. He had 
seen a great deal—seen it well; absorbed what was 
grand and beautiful about him- unto himself, and 
gave out part of its grandeur and its beauty in des- 
cription to a hearer who could touch the spring which 
threw off his reserve. 

He was also able to interest Miss Balfoure in what 
his rival considered “all sorts of trash ”—rare mosses 
and ferns, quaint construction of bird or insect archi- 
tecture,strange effects of light and shade,with which her 
mountain home abounded. This led to many a con- 
fidential ramble in what was truly their happy hunt- 
ing ground; and on the day of that luncheon before 
mentioned, when a splendid lot of birds—three or 
four convoys packed—went away right into the thick- 
est cover, Captain Ashleigh would persist in going 
back alone after a miserable brace,* in quite another 





In the regiment he was 
With a few men he was ‘old Charley,’ 


direction; and-he never put them up after all. He 
only marked down a basket-carriage driven by a fair 
girl in a blue-serge dress, who pulled up her ponies, 
and exclaimed,“Why,Captain Ashleigh !” as though he 
were the last person she expected tosee. Was it because 
she got tired of his society during the ramble which 
followed, or because she was vexed with him for being 
an accessory to the muddying of those little boots and 
the tearing of that dress, that she almost ignored his 
presence at luncheon, and was so amiable to Mr, Fitz- 
walter-Smith as to raise the idea in her father’s mind 
that he was the coming man and son-in-law ? Or was 
she a flirt? She was no flirt. 

Having thus answerad the question which shunted 
this story from its opening scene, we’ll return, please, 
to the shooting-box. 

“T suppose we shall all go,” said the Marquis. 

“Tf it continue fine,” the Bird replied; “but the 
construction on wheels, dignified by the name of the 
brougham, which has been sent for our conveyance 
only holds two; and there is a young man with whom 
I am intimate, and in whose personal comfort I take 
the deepest interest, who absolutely declines to drive 
twelve miles in an open dog-cart, should this delight- 
ful climate indulge in one of its favorite mists.” 

“ We can toss up for the dog-cart,” said Ashleigh. 
“T will not place my life upon the hazard of—of 
heads and tails. Ifit remain fine,I go in the brougham. 
If it mists—which means rain by the bucketiul—I 
stay. Behold, I have spoken |” 

“You area spoilt child, Bird; your tender plum- 
age shall not suffer. J°U take the dog-cart, anyhow,” 
said Ashleigh. ‘Well, what is it ?” 

This to his servant, who entered with a small but 
heavy parcel. 

“ One of the gillies brought it from the station, sir, 
this morning, and forget to tell me. It was not my 
fault, sir.” 

* Allright. Put it down.” 

“ What is it ?” asked the Bird, when the valet had 
gone. 

“Only Lady’s new collar.’ 

“ Lets have a look.” 

“Inquisitiveness,thy name is Percy Ryngold. There.” 
Ashleigh tossed him the package, out of which 
came a curb-chain collar, light but s.rong, with “Lady 
the property of Captain Ashleigh, R. A.” engraved on 
the plate. 

“don't like those things,” said the Marquis; “they 
rust. I prefer straps.” 

“ Dog stealers can take off straps,” observed Ash- 
leigh in reply. 

“So they can that, with a key.” 

“ With the key, which they won’t get. The lock is 
a patent one.” 

“Tsn’t it too small for Lady,’ asked the Bird. 

“T think not,” replied her master. 
“Why, it would not go round my neck,” said vue 
Marquis. 

“1s that. any reason why it should not fit. Lady ?” 
“Bet you a sovereign it dves not measure fifteen 
inches.” 

“ Done !” 

“Who has got a measure ?” 
“ We don’t want one,” Ashleigh replied, taking off 
his shirt-collar. “See! this is marked fifteen and a 
half. If Lean get the chain on, it must measure as 
much, Will that satisfy you?” 

“ Perfectly,” , 
“There then!” He threw the collar round his 
throat, and fastened it with a sharp click. — 

Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith tossed the lost coin on the 
table, and left the room, growling something which 
was not audible. : 

“ Tow these rich fellows hate to lose !’”’ said the Cap- 
tain, pceketing his sovereign. ‘ 

“They do, old man,” said the Bird very markedly 
“They hate to lose, but mostly they don’t lose.” 
“That's true,” sighed Ashleigh. : 

“ Charley, you haven’t told me anything, and I am 
not going to pump you. But don’t you think it’s 
time to go in and win.” y Oy 
“Good boy !” said the other, with one of his bright 
smiles, as he stretched his hand over the table, and 
pressed Percy’s. “Only suppose I go in, and do not 
win ?” 

“Well you know your own running best. Look 
out, though, for the other horse is putting on a big 
spurt. For these stakes weight tells, and he carries 
twelve thousand a year.” 

“ And Isix hundred pay and all! It’s heavy odds 
Percy.” 

“ Grease against blood. 
that is, if the girl——” : 
“ Don’t please don’t. Leave her out of this part of 
the talk. It’s awful to think that she eould be 
bought for money,” ; 

“What about her being won by something else; 
whilst you stand by shilly-shallying ” 

“They'll say I want her fortune.” 

“ Let them, so that you get her. 

‘J must think about it.” 

“He has made up his mind. Did you notice how he 


“a 


I'll back the red, Charley; 
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brightened up when he thought you were not going to|the first question having been—Wh 


the ball ?” 

“ Not I.” 

“If he does not propose to-night, call me a duffer,” 
said the Bird. 

“Look here, Perey,” cried Ashleigh, “I’m not a 
conceited man, but hang it, if I could feel that it was 
only a question of who spoke first, much as I, well 


your horsey talk is catching; I shouldn't care to win by|ful has happened, she follows those conspirators to her 


aneck. I want to distance the field.” 

“Fond youth,” said the Bird, relapsing into his 
usual chaffy manner, * In these practical days young 
ladies are provided amongst other useful objects, with 
papas, who, for the most part entertain unromantic 
views with regard to matrimonial contracts, and have 
frequent opportunities of impressing them upon their 
daughter’s minds. Those charmers have also been 
known to possess a feeling called pique, which had led 
them to smile upon Mr. Weauae when Mr. Right- 
boy does not cut in when he ought. Don’t you give 
papa time to talk, and don’t you give papa’s daughter 
cause todoubt. Go in and win, if you can—never 
mind about by how much. Win, and the moment 
your number’s up, the second horse is under the 
daisies—the beautiful, beautiful daisies !” 

This conversation proved so interesting that Ash- 
leigh forgot all about the dog-collar, which remained 
firmly clasped by its patent lock around his neck. 
They had a little more talk, and then they went up to 

88. 


“Tsay, Percy!” shouted Ashleigh from his room 
about ten minutes after they had retired. 

“ Well ?” 

“ You are not larking, are you ?” 

“Tam wrestling with a recalcitrant stud at present.” 

“But you’ve got the key.” 

“ What key ?” 

“Why, the key of this confounded collar.” 

“Ha if haven’t.” 

“ There were two in the parcel when you opened it.” 

“Well, I left them on the table.” 

“TI can’t find either.” 

“ Ask the Marquis.” 

“ He’s gone.” 

“Gone |” 

“ Yes, dressed and started without a word. Took 
the dog-cart, too, when we settled that I should 
have it.’ 

“Cool! Hold on, and I'll come and help you look 
for the —_ They’re on the floor, or under the rug, 
or somewhere,” cried the Bird. 

They were not on the floor,nor under the rug nor any- 
where. That famous search for the lost ring of the 
“Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims,” was a brief 
and superficial inquest in comparison to that in which 
those keys were sought, and sought in vain. There 
was no conceivable lurking place that was not ex- 
amined, turned out and felt over. At last the truth 
flashed on them both at once. It was a practical joke 
of the Marquis! It was a trick to keep his rival away 
from the ball ! 

“What was to be done? File the chain? There 
was not a file inthe house. Break it? It was made 
of the toughest steel. Press it down and button his 
shirt over it? Couldn’t be done. Push it up high on 
the neck, and wearit so? “ By Jove,” cried the Bird, 
“do it, and turn the laugh on him.” 

But his friend shook his head. “ People don’t al- 
ways laugh with the right side,” he said,“and I musn’t 
risk their _— on the wrong. No, Percy, I must 
stay behind, but——” 

e ground his teeth, and a look came into his eyes 
which boded no pleasure to Mr. Fitzwalter Smith out 
oftheir next interview. 

“Thave it,” shouted Percy, “Quick old man; 
dress ali but your linen collar and tie, and bring them 
along with you.” 

** Where ?” 

“Nevermind. There’s nota moment to lose. Do 
as I tell you, and trust to me.” 

“We're going to the Ridge,” he explained, when 
they started. “Old Balfoure’s got a turning lathe 
and all sorts of tools. He’s no end of a mechanic. If 
we can only catch him, he’ll have that thing off in a 
brace of shakes. Drive on William. Drive, “as the 
wolves of Apennine were howling on thy track.” 

“ Beg your pardon sir,” said the man, pulling up. 

“O, bother! Don’t stop to ask questions. Drive 
like blazes |” 

This was understood. 

They just Jid catch Mr. Balfoure, and no more. 


As 
they turned in one 


, of course he would. 
Now, when a young lady is > ie unceremoniously 
stopped on her way toa ball, she may be excused if she 
evince some curiosity as to the cause of her detention. 
When she beholds that cause discussed in mysterious 
whispers between her father and a gentlemen in whom 
she takes a lively interest, such curiosity is not dimin- 
ished; and when, with a vague fear that eomething dread: 


she is entitled to some sort of an explanation. 
in answer to her look of wonder and ap 
your dress, my love, against the lathe—it’s oily.” 
“That fellow Smith stole the key to keep 


her train. 


at the well-upplied foree brought to bear upon them 
without causing the wearer any pain. 


im 
and Mr. Balfoure had to run away and wash his hands 
leaving word with Fanny to ring and have Captain Ash 


leigh shown to a room, where he could complete his toi- 
lette. Percy (who knew his business) ran away too, and 


there was some delay about ringing that bell. 
“Did it hurt much?” Fanny asked, after a pause. 
‘Not at all; your father was so very careful.” 
“‘ Dear papa! 
pincer things.” 
Then they had a 
“T hope you and 


uiet little laugh. 
Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith will not quarre 


went on, fidgeting with the dog-collar as she spoke. 


mean, Miss Balfoure,” Ashleigh replied a little dryly 
“If there were, I fancy there would be fewer practi 


about Mr. Fitzwalter Smith.” 

‘J wasn’t thinking of him,” she mused, balf to her 
self, but he caught the words. 

The smallest spark will explode the biggest powder 


fifteen and a half inches. 
When she raised her eyes again it was all out and over. 
* * * * . * . 


“ May I have this ?” she asked, touching the collar. 

“ What will you say for it ?” 

“Something pretty, of course.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ Please.” 

“Please what ?” 

“ Please give me the collar.” 

“Please, who ?” 

“ Please, Captian Ashleigh.” 

“©, that won’t do at all.” 

“Well, please, d-dear Captain Ashleigh,” she said 
with a little gasp over the “ dear.” 

“ Better, but not up to the mark yet.” 

“What must I say? Teach me.” 

“Say “ please, dear Charley.” 

“ Please, dear Charley.” 

So she got it. 


sead Captain Ashleigh to a room, as I told you. 


I’m afraid you’ll be very late. 
ners if you don’t make haste.” 


deeply engaged already.” 
Then the process of packing the carriage was repeated. 


his daughter. 
on the steps—those were her feet. 


an avalanche (which had devastated a lace manufactory 
and a flower-garden)—that ws her dress. It surged 
over her parent, and overwhelmed him up to his spec- 
tacles. It tried hard to force its way out of the window, 
and was only repulsed by a success‘ul flank movement 


“ Put it onin fun, and can’t get it off,” said Balfoure, 
peal. “Mind 


im away 
from the ball,” whispered Percy, as she turned to guard 


The two big pairs of pincers were not to be denied. 
The rings which held the chain to the nameplate were 
what I believe are called “jump” rings, and opened 


But those useful 
lements were greasy—as well-kept tools should be— 


He looked so like a dentist with those 


about this—won’t quarrel dreadfully, I mean,” Fanny 


“There is no duelling nowadays, if that is what you 


eal jokes played. You need be under no apprehension 


magazine. A very little look, a slight change in the tone 
of a voice, the turn of a head, asigh, will also cause a 
mighty convulsion when two young people, brimfn] of 
love for each other, stand up vis-a-vis at a workbench, 
and are both busy with a chain which only measures 


She had let out her secret, and she knew he knew it. 


“My dear Fanny,” cried her father, as he bustled back 
into the sanctum, “ how very inconsiderate of you not to 
Pray 
excuse her. These girls think of nothing but their balls. 
You won’t get any part- 


“ Thank you, sir,” he replied; “‘Ishall do. I’m rather 


Mr. Balfours entered, and made himself as small as 
possible in the farthest corner, so as to give rvom for 
First, there appeared two white spangles 
Next came a rush 
of perfume, pearls and curls—that was her head. Lastly, 


numbers, but undisciplined, burst upon the belle as she 
tripped down from the ladies’ dressing-room, and cla- 
mored for about five-and-twenty dances more than any 
mortal programme could hold. Foremostof the band was 
Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith, whom she greeted with one of her 
brightest smiles. 

He thought he was desperately in love with her. He 
was only in love with the eclat, which might surround him 
as her accepted suitor. He would have been in love 





parent’s tool-room, and discovers him busy with two|also with the glory of seeing so graceful a creature at 
pairs of the most formidable-looking pincers upon that 
gentleman’s throat, it must, I think, be admitted tbat 


the head of his table, and doing the honors of his house; 
but inside her beauty was a grace which he never could 
have appreciated, which refined her charms, of face and 
figure, and would outlive them. Of course he was in 
love, inia way, with those charms, but it was not in the 
way that Fanny Balfoure deserved to be won. 

The occupants of the “construction on wheels” agreed 
during their drive, that no notice should be taken that 
night of the Marquis’s little joke. If he had really made 
away with the keys, his best punishment would be to 
find that his plan had failed—failed even to excite re- 
mark. If he had not—why, the least said would be 
soonest mended. 

“ You stole a march upon us,” chirped the Bird. 

“ And how quickly you dress!” said Ashley, run- 
ning a finger round inside his shirt-collar, as gentle- 
men will when about to enter a ball-room. 

The Marquis followed this act with a guilty look. 
He could see nothing but linen and cambric about the 
Captain’s throat. That look betrayed him. He had 
taken those keys. When he heard that sharp click of 
the lock, the “happy thought” upon which he had 
acted struck him. Ashley should not go to the ball. 
}He (the clever one) would have the field to himself; 
and if he could get anything like a promise from Miss 
Balfoure, a fig for the consequences! Everything 
was fair in love and war. Had not the Captain tricked 
him about going after those birds? Besides, who 
could prove that he took the keys? Early in the 
morning he would throw them under the fender, or 
put them somewhere else, where they could not be 
found. O, yes, it would all come right. Well, it had 
come all right, but not in the way he hoped. “ How 
the deuce did the fellow get it off?” he muttered to 
himself as he turned away. “Good job, though, that 
he doesn’t suspect me.” ‘There was nothing for it now 
but to do his best and take his chance; and as he 
looked at himself and his diamond studs in the glass, 
and thought of his twelve thousand a year, he did not 
despair. 

Happy Charley made his way to Fanny and asked 
to see her card. His face fell as he found it was full. 

“Ts this quite fair?” he asked. 

“ First come first served is a good rule is it not ?” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, but—may 
I ask to whom these initials put down against half the 
best dances belong ?” 

“ What, the U. X. TL. ?” 

me 

“To a person who, if he can waltz as well as he 
talks, will be a charming partner. Why, you goose, 
don’t you know U. X. L. all others with me? People 
do so worry me for dances when I got to balls that I 
put those letters down in the dressing-room. You can 
rub them out if you like.” 

“ Fanny, if we were not in 4 ball-room—” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ Never mind.” 

She guessed what he meant, but didn’t mind all the 
same, 

“ My love,” said her father, who passed at this mo- 
ment, “ Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith is looking for you. I 
told him he would probably find you in the blue-room, 
as Mrs. Tremayne makes it her head-quarters.” 

Mrs. Tremayne, the lady of the house, was nomi- 
nally Fanny’s chaperon, and this wasa hint to place 
herseif under that matron’s wing when the music 
ceased. She took it, and was marched off to the blue- 
room, when papa left her. 

Far be it from me to suggest that there was a con- 
spiracy between such highly-respectable persons as 
Mrs. ‘lremayne and Mr. Balfoure, having for its ob- 
ject the benefit of Fitzwalter-Smith, who was person- 
ally known to only one of them; but they were very 
good friends, and if the gentleman had hinted that his 
daughter (who was a special pet of the lady) would 
not object to become the victim of such a plot, it 
might—mind I only say it might—have been arranged. 
Such things have been done, and such conspirators 
have been blessed. Anyhow, it so happened that the 
lady of the house found something very particular to 


, 


’ 


] 


te of the Ridge his carriage lampsjof the maid. Behind a pair of three-parts thoroughbred | attend to, and left Fanny alone, after having kissed 


flashed out of the other; but he was brought to by a shout|horses it arrived at the ball, and assumed its proper form | her, and said rather markedly: 


from the Bird. Would he come back to the house, as a 
great favor, for two minutes ? 

“Is anything wrong?” inquired Fanny eagerly, and 
turning very pale. 

“Odear no, nothing; only aflittle service Captain 
Ashleigh requires.” 

“O, is he hurt?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

This was said through the carriage window, as Perey 
followed it back to the porch; “ old” Balfoure’s reply to 


be no ponsense about it. 
Lonivn laziness 


around the graceful figure of its wearer, a full half hour 
before the “ construction on wheels” which carried the 
Bird and Captain Ashleigh came lipety-lop into the 
courtyard. 

The ball was given by one of the members o/ the 


It was to be a grand, gay, and whole-hearted affair. 
People were to come early and stay late. There was to 

No lounging in doorways, and 
An ambuscade, formidable in point of 





of do so hope, dear child, that you will enjoy your. 
self.” 

The dear child immediately perceived the odour of 
a creature belonging to the rodent species floating in 
the atmosphere; and retired to a conservatory into 


county to celebrate the coming of age of his eldest son./which the blue room opened. 


She emerged just as Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith entered, 
with something like a glorified cobweb wound co- 
quetishly round her fair neck and shoulders. 

“Tam so glad to find you alone,” he said, taking 





























THE ALBION. 














the obverse seat of a cazseuse into which she sub- 
sided. 
“Solitude has its charms, but I must confess that 
they do not appear to advantage at a ball,” she replied. 
“Where, however, a tete-a-tete is the perfection of 


=. 
“That depends upon the heads.” 

‘Say the hearts,” he insinuated, with what he felt 
sure was a killing smile. 

“O dear no. e leave our hearts behind us when 
we put on our ball-dress and white ties, Mr. Fitz- 
walter-Smith.” 

“Don’t you think those double names are awkward? 
—such a mouthful, you know. When I marry,I shall 
drop the Smith.” 

“Why not the Fitzwalter, if brevity be an object?” 
she asked with a little malicious smile. 

“T could not ask any lady to take such a name as 
Smith.” 

“TI think she would endure it if she liked the 
owner.” 

“ Ah, if I only knew how to make its owner liked?” 

“Shall I tell you how, in my humble opinion, a 
gentleman should act to be—to be liked ?” 

“ O, if you only would !” 

“Well, first, he must be manly and honest, and 
straightforward; must scorn anything like tricks and 
trickery.” 

The Marquis winced. 

“Tricks and trickery,” she continued, “always re- 
bound upon their author, and sometimes hurt him 
severel 

“ In 
him. 

“That is a false and foolish axiom, Mr. Fitzwalter- 
Smith. Everything is not fair in war. You mustn’t 
use explosive bullets, or shoot sentries, or fire on hos- 

itals, or poison wells, or do other cruel things which 
inflict death or pain upon individuals, without 
advancing the main object in view.” 

“You have only proved half your case. What 
about love?” he said, leaning forward and trying to 
catch her eye. 

“That you must find out for yourself,” she replied. 
“Young ladies are not supposed to be learned in the 
rules which govern Cupid’s strategy; but I have a 
sort of vague idea that to love a person one must first 
respect him, and consequently that he must not make 
use of every sort of weapon which deceit or malice 
may put in his hand.” 

“Of course not; buta fellow may make the best of 
his chances, surely ?” 

“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” she laughed. 

“Then let me seize this opportunity—this happy 
opportunity,” he whispered, “to tell you what I hope, 
what I feel almost gure you must have guessed—that 

our hand is the dearest object of my ambition ; that 

Fiew you to distraction; that I cannot live without 
you. No; don’t answer—don’t say a word yet. J 
lente it will be awfully hard work to win you, but 
give me time, give me hope. Say that I may:lay my 
life, my fortune, at your feet, and that I may some 
day persuade you to be my wife.” 

“ Keally, Mr. Fitzwalter Smith,” she replied quietly, 
“T was not prepared for this outburst. I am really 
very sorry if I have given you cause for supposing that 
it could have any but one result; which is, that I 
thank you for the honor yuu propose, but am obliged 
to decline it.” 

“ You reject me altogether!” he cried, aghast. 

“ Why, look here!” 

She unrolled the glorified spider’s web as she spoke; 
and lo! round her dear little white throat hung—tHE 
CHAIN-COLLAR ! 

Upon the very prettiest dimple on her sweet plump 
neck reposed the brass plate with its inscription of 


doom : 
LADY, 


THE PROPERTY OF 
Captain ASHLEIGH. 

“O Lord!” he gasped; “ then I’m—I’m—” 

“ Collared !”’ said the victor dryly, as he entered the 
room, and, giving Fanny his arm, led her away in 
triumph. 

“You very queer girl,” he said, as he unhooked her 
strange necklet outside. “What on earth made you 
bring this thing ?” 


”» 
live and war—” he began, but she interrupted 


such as you would turn him into a gentleman.” 


doesn’t do what I want. 
Mr. Fitzwalter Smith has suffered enough for his tricks, 
and to make you promise there shall be no quarrel.” 

“‘ Have I not already done so?” 

“Yes; but you know that was before—before—” 
She hesitated, picking at the flowers of her bouquet. 

“Before the lathe,’ he laughed. ‘“ Did that little 
episode wipe out all previous obligations ?” 

‘No, sir; but that little episode, as you call it, gave 
you certain rights which you did not possess when you 
made that promise—amongst them, one of defending me 
from such a proposal as Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith’s.” 

“So it did; but remember, please, that he did not 
know of our engagement, and that therefore I have no 
right to call him to account for his declaration.” 

“ And he gave up the moment he read what was on the 
collar,” she pleaded. 

“ He did; but asit is not yet the fashion for engaged 
young ladies to go about ticketed in that way, and as the 
commonest sentiments of humanity require the adoption 
of some other means for warning off trespassers, I have 
‘asked papa.’” 
“O Charly, I did not say you might do so—that is, 
not to-night.” 
“You didn’t tell me I might not.” 
“ What did he say ?” 
“He was quite taken aback—thought it was the other 
—told me to see him to-morrow at home.” 
“ But he didn’t say ‘no’?” 
“ He didn’t say anything one way or the other—that's 
for to-morrow.” . 
“Did he—do you think that he looked‘ no’ ?” 
“T can’t judge by looks.” 
“@Q you wicked story-teller! Did you not say two 
hours ago that you—well, that you did all that because 
you thought I looked ‘yes’ ?” 
“True,” he replied. ‘‘But you see I’ 
with ‘papa’ ” 

* 


m not in love 


Ba * * * 


Nevertheless, papa did not say “no.” After a long 
and serious conversation with his daughter, in which he 
carefully impressed upon her what twelve thousand a 
year meant, and she observed that Mr. Fitzwalter- 
Smith would be insupportable at twelve thousand a day, 
he said “ yes;”’ and like the good old fellow thathe was, 
spared Ashleigh that state of temporary idiotey into 
which the aspirant who has to “see papa ” in the library 
is plunged, by giving him both hands in the hall, and 
sending him at once to the drawing-room. 
I have said that there were some good points about 
the Marquis. If he had not had twelve thousand a year, 
he would have been almost a gentleman. He was on the 
road to become one, and the rebuke administered by 
Fanny Balfoure spurred him on into a galop. At first it 
put him in a rage; but as he drove back alone in the 
dog-cart, and thought things over under the quieting 
stars, he came to the conclusion that he had made a fool 
of himself; that his contemplated dodge with regard to 
the keys would not pay; thathe had got himself into a 
stupid mess, and that the best way out of it was to tell 
the truth and face the consequences. 
So when the three met at breakfast he walked straight 
up to Ashleigh, laid the keys down beside his plate, and 
said : 
“Captain Ashleigh, I played you a mean trick last 
night, of which I am ashamed. I want to beg your par- 
don, and if that won’t do I’m ready to give you avy other 
sort of satisfaction you please.” 
In an instant the Bird hopped between them. ‘“ Not 
another word,” he chirped; *‘ Marquis, you’ve acted like 
aman. You did play a mean trick, but you take the 
sting out of it by saying so. Charley, shake hands with 
him this moment. Hang it all, old man, he did you no 
end of a good turn without knowing it.” This last was 
an *‘ aside” and materially assisted the reconciliation. 
Upon the eve of her wedding-day Fanny Balfoure re- 
ceived a morocco case containing such @ collar necklet! 
It was two inches wide, looked like a solid bar of dull 
gold, and was as flexible as a snake. Three lockets, 
“rough with gems,” hung upon it. The centre onc— 
the grandest of all—contained a photograph, and behind 
it was engraved: 


CHARLEY, 


TRE PROPERTY OF 











“TI don’t know—mischief, I suppose. When I thought 
that creature was coming, I slipped into the conserva- 
tory and put iton. But really I didn’t know he was so 
—so far gone, poor fellow !” 

“ Poor fellow, indeed! Ho deserves to have his head 
broken.” 

“ Don’t be ferocious, sir; besides, what a bad compli- 
ment to me.” 

“ How so?” 

““Why, you suggest that a broken head is a worse 
punishment than being—what did you call it ?— 
collared.” 

“ Serve him right, for his insolent pretensions. 
couldn’t love a cad.” 
sa Yes, dear, that may be true; but a cad might love 
me.” 


You 


| a i dine 


——— 





Fanny ASHLEIGH. 

There was a note in the case, which ran as follows: 

“Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith presents his compliments to 
Miss Balfoure, and, with the permission of Captain Ash- 
leigh, begs that she will do him the honor of accepting 
the accompanying necklet, to replace one with which she 
was good enough to give him a salutary lesson.” 

* Don’t you ever call him a ‘cad’ again,” she said, 
when she showed it to Charley. 
| got the iron one. 

“ It has been round your neck,” said monsieur. 

“ And yours too,” she laughed. 





ling shall never be worn by a dog.” 


“Not a bit of it! The first touch of real affection for | 


“ That’s—a—very—pretty—speech, Charley; but it 
I want to persuade you that 


She wore the golden collar to church, but Lady never 


“You silly boy, you bought it for her,” said madame. 


“ That doesn’t matter; but what has clasped my dar- 


[From Blackwood's Magazine.) 

ODE IX. OF BOOK I. 

“ Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.”’ 


A Christmas Carol. 


Look you, how deep the snow is lying 
On old Shichallion’s side; 

The woods ne’er telt a load so trying: 
By Tummel’s frozen tide. 


On with the Yulo-log—no half measures— 
Pile high the blazing hearth; 

Let the oldest bin bring forth her treasures— 
Two magnums at a birth. 

Now don't be planning for the morrow; 
Time flies our joys to steal; 

Let’s join the ladies —out with sorrow— 
The pipes! -a reel !—a reel ! 

Despise not thou love's gentle pleading— 
The timid, tender glance— 

That joy all other joys exceeding — 
Nor shun the merry dance. 


For youth flies fast with his thousand blisses, 
Tho best of life's short day; 
“Now is the time for love and kisses— 
Then take them while you may, 
At night, o'er her sweet accents linger— 
Her last, soft, parting glance — 
The glove from her half reluctant finger, 
'n memory of the dance. 








[From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 
JELLYBAG’S VENGEANCE. 
A Tale of Horror. 
By Grorcr AvuGustus Sata. 
I tell this tale as it was told me—amplifying noth- 
ing of its tragic nature; but, at the same time, sup- 
pressing none of its dreadful details, If its perusal 
makes the reader’s blood run cold, that is not my 
fault. If it freezes the marrow in his bones, I cannot 
help it. I am truly sorry for his marrow; but the 
interests of Truth in the mind of a magazine writer 
should be paramount. After all, perhaps it will not 
do you a great deal of harm if I do make your hair 
stand on end for twenty minutes or so; and the 
knocking of your knees together through the terror 
inspired by the tragedy I am about to narrate may 
prove, in the end, to have been a beneficial gymnastic 
exercise, It is good, now and then, to relinquish the 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour of sentiment, the Os-. 
wego of amorous poetry,the Tapioca of namby-pamby 
ction, and the Sago of smooth essays,and to sup full 
of Horrors. And that is what is for supper this eve- 
ning in these'pages. Horror. At the top of the table a 
Raw Head, and bones ex suite. At the bottom of the 
table Church-yard mould. Removes: fried coffin- 
plates, and nightmares ai naturel. Sweets: Marrow 
paddings (frozen), and jelly @ la Shivery Shakery, 
3everages: Hemlock, Deadly Nightshade, Ruin and 
Blood. 
There, have I submitted to you a sufficiently sensa- 
tional menu? Are you pretty well prepared for the 
Awful Revelations 1 am about to wh ? Should you 
be still incapable of realizing, to the fullest extent the 
appalling nature of this narrative, just turn up Gray’s 
“Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” and 
strive to imbue yourself with the impression that you 
ure about to be intreduced to Disdainful Anger, to 
Pallid Fear, and to Shame that skulks behind; to Wan 
Envy and Faded Care, to Bitter Scorn,to Grinning In« 
amy, to Grim-visaged Comfortless Despair, and, to 
sum up, to— 





Keen Remorse, with blood defiled, 
And Moody Madness, laughing wild, 

Amid severest woe. 

These are the kind of nay sy pe you are going to 
have forsupper. Supper, did I say? Do you remem- 
ber that petit souper in “Don Giovanni,” where the 
lights burn blue, where the macaroni in the dish curls 
into spontaneous worms of affright, and the cham- 
pagne curdles in the goblets; where Leporello gets 
under the table, and the footsteps of the Statue are 
heard thundering on the wicked libertine’s staircase ? 
Don’t talk to me about fainting away, or going into 
hysterics, madam. I must horrify you. It is my duty, 
Noblesse oblige. Am I not a “sensational ” writer ? 
Do you know the story of the “Bleeding Nun?” 
Have you ever shuddered over Southey’s “ Mary the 
Maid of the Inn?” Are you familiar with Edgar 
Poe’s “Murder in the Rue Morgue?” Have you 
read “Caleb Williams,” “Paul Ferroll,” and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s “ Dead Secret ?”? Do you know the 
story of the guillotined woman with the black velvet 
band round her neck, which Washington Irving stole 
from Hoffmann, and Alexander Dumas the elder stole 
from Irving? Have you ever seen “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
or “Jonathan Bradford,” or ‘‘The Corsican Broth- 
ers?” You have? Very well, then; you may then 
have some idea of the quality of Jellybag’s Vengeance. 
Property man, light up the Blue Fire! Scene-shifters, 
run on the Charnel House “ flats !” Musicians, strike 
up the Dead March in “Saul!” Now raise the cur- 
tain slowly, and let the tale of Jellybag’s Vegeance be 
told! 

In the winter season of the year—never mind how 
much; it was when I was young, and I do not care to 
remember dates—the Theatre Royal Sludgeam, was 
from a commercial point of view, doing but poorly 
To use a term of theatrical technics, the “business wa 
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shockingly*bad.” Van Poot was the manager, avery 

worthy, clever fellow, who had formerly been a 

prompter, and then a publican, and then a partner in 

a travelling menagerie, and then (so people said) ring 
clown to a circus, and after that a schoolmaster, and 
for ashort time a Unitarian preacher, and then a com- 
mercial traveller, and then “agent in advance” to Miss 
Whflles,the Otaheitan tragedienne,and also had had be- 
sides vast experience in the management of provincial 
theatres. But somehowor another, Van Poot could’nt 
make the Theatre Royal Sludgeam pay, do what he 
could; and he dared “do all that might become a 
man.” By some his lack of success was attributed to 
the stupidity of the Sludgeamites, and the consequent 
unpopularity of the drama inthe town. Other people 
ascribed that unpopularity to the persistent animosity 
of the local clergy, as Dissenting as well as Established 


used to prea@h, on the average about six sermons a fort- 
night against Van Poot and his establishment. Others 
again, said it was all through the manages having a 
quarrel with Mouldymugg, the editor and proprietor 
of the Sludgeam Comet; while, finally, an_ evil- 
minded section of critics were not slow to assert that 
the Theatre Royal was not patronized, because the 
plays given were old, the scenes shabby, the dresses 
threadbare, the company (as a body) devoid of talent, 
rs. Van Poot—a lady of tall 
stature, Jarge bones and angular features, who said 
she was thirty, but who looked a little under or a little 
ying juvenile tragedy, par- 
Desdemona, 
Ophelia, Virginia, and Julia in the “ Hunchback.” 
She was remerkably striding—haying legs like a Life 
Guardsmen—in Rosalind; but rather more striding 


and especially because 


over fifty—insisted on 
ticularly affecting suc 


- 


characters as 


than sweet. 
Be it as it may, things were 


were, as a rule all that the company received, and 


very frequently “the ghost didn’t walk,” and no sala- 
Van Poot, an honest man, to 


ries were paid at all. 
whem want of capital had always been the bane, 
did what he could to relieve the necessities of his dra- 
matis persone, His bitterest enemy could not deny 
that, whenever Von Poot had money, he was the 
-promptest man alive at paying it away; unfortunately 
It was so very seldom that he 

pence in his pocket. 
ever he conld—which was not much—from Mr. 


Grindlestone, the wealthy linen draper of the High 
street, to whom he owed, besides prodigious sums— 
prodigious, at least to him—for the textile fabrics re- 


quired for the wardrobe of the Theatre Royal. On 
that wardrobe Grindlestone had a bill of sale, in fact, 


the wretched manager used to feel sometimes as 
though he himself were a mere bundle, with a ticket 


pinned to it, and laying on a shelf, hopelessly pawned 
to Grindlestone. 'T 

and at the former he did business under the sign of the 
Arms of Lombardy. He was something of a theatri- 


cal turn; had collected several thick folio volumes of 


old playbills and boasted that he possessed the identi- 
eal sword used by Edmund Kean in “ Richard the 
Third.” But the skeptical declared the weapon to be 
an unredeemed pledge deposited with Grindlestone. 


many years before by an intoxicated Sergeant Major 


of Militia, At all events Grindlestone patronized the 
Theatre Royal assiduously. He had the best of the 
four private boxesin the house; he went behind the 
scenes and pinched the actresses; he stood before the 


fire in the little green room, with his legs apart, his 


coat tails extended, and his hat on; he ordered the 
carpenters and call-boys about; he bullied and insulted 
Van Poot before his company; he called Mrs. Van 


Poot “old gal;” he wrote as many orders as he pleased; 


in a word, he behaved only as an ignorant, coarse- 
minded, insolent, vicious man, with money, who has 
got better men than he inhis power, can behave. He 
was a tall, bad old man, this Grindlestone, as profli- 
gate as he was mean; and there is not, perhaps, an 
unlovelier type of humanity than a debauched miser. 
Nevertheless for a time, he set the Threatre Royal 
Sludgeam “ going.” as the saying is; and Van Poot, 
though he cursed his creditor heartily fifty times a 
day, and would have been by no means sorry to see 
him hanged, was fain to be civil to the man who 
could sell him up at five minutes’ notice, and send him 
off in a cart, in the custody of Dollyfuss, the local 
sheriff's officer,as a prisoner for debt to Sludgeborough 
Castle. As for Mrs. Van Poot, so irreverently stig- 
matized as an “old girl” by this disreputable draper, 
yawnbroker and usurer, she would dearly liked to 

ave taken his wicked old life out of his shrivelled and 
wrmkled body. But times were so very hard, and 
the Theatre anal was doing such bitter bad busi- 
ness. Thus the good woman was fain to dissemble 
and to smile upon the man she loathed. 

Even the Grindlestone life buoy, a wretched support 
at best—failed at last. Grindlestone (who treated 
himself to vast quantities of brandy and water; but 
had never been known to ask any human being to. 
partake of as much as a glass of small peer) discovered 
: at he had something 


; going on very badly 
imleed at the Theatre Royal Sludgeam. Half salaries 


ad more than eighteen- 
He borrowed as much money as 


hat person had another establish- 
ment in the Highstreet besides the linen drapery one; 


l 
the matter with his depraved, 
' 


old chest. The malady was bronchitis, or asthma, or 
diptheria, or something of that kind, and he was 2on- 
strained to go away to the south of France. He left 
his business in the hand of Chuckers, his head shop- 
man, (who would have been as great a miser as his 
master if the exigency of his saiary had permitted him 
to save anything, and who would have robbed the till 
but that he knew that he was incessantly watched in 
his master’s absence by two junior shopmen, an ap- 
prentice lad, and a half-starved servant from the 
workhouse, who had an orifice made for her in a door 
in the shop, and an allowance of three pence a week 
from Mr. Crindlestone for the special purpose of ex- 
tortion) instructing that retainer to keep a sharp eye 
on the proceedings of the Theatre Royal, and not to 
lend the manager any more meney. Calicves and 


quired, and debited to Mr. Van Poot at credit prices. 
“He'll go to smash,” remarked Mr, Grindlestone, 


cheerfully as he stepped into the train for London ea 
route for the Continent; “He’s sure to go to smash, 


quicker. 


nity, 
as |e n and as dissolute as Don Juan. 


derwent fearful calamities. 


and half a france. 


in the dress cirele. 


appointed in its expectations. 


the gallant Hundred and Tenth, the 
engaged for their special delectation, 
celebrated character dancers Minnie 


the two 


quite willing to dance six pas de deux every evening 
and to change their dresses as my | 

pounds a week the pair. They drew tremendously 
the place, who wished to ape military airs. 


tel,” after one of which entertainments Ensign Scubby 
prachotely proposed marriage to Minnie Buffalini. She 
was unable to accept the offer, being already the spouse 


her occasionally with a trapeze rope. As for Maggie 
she broke her sister’s heart by marrying Corporal Crugg, 


taking in washing at Gibraltar. 
the Sisters Buffalini. To crown the disaster, the gallant 
Hundredth and Tenth, which was a genial, generous, 
fighting, drinking, noisy, gambling regiment, was order- 
ed to India, and, in their stead, the Hundred and Fif- 
tieth marched into barracks. When I say that the regi- 
ment was a Scotch one; that the officers were nearly all 
married; that the favorite amusement of the unmarried 
ones was bird-stuffing and that the colonel had edited a 


the regimental children, and had a turn for preaching— 
which turn he frequently indulged in enough has been 
said to show that the management of the Theatre Royal 
Sludgeam did not receive any appreciable support from 
the Hundred and Fiftieth Foot. The very first time, in- 
deed, that poor Van Poot went up to the barracks to 
crave the favor of a “ bespeak,” tie colonel informed 
him that his establishment was a sink of iniquity, and he 
himself a child of darkness, and threatened, if he ever 
/dared to show his face there again, to have him removed 
by acorporal and two files. As, disconsolately, he was 
‘descending the stairs, he met the Scotch assistant-sur- 
geon, Dr. MeScratch, who asked him if he were not 
ashamed of himself, and presented him with a tract 
treating of playhouses, brimstone, and burning marl. 
Things were at their very worst; that is to say, Mrs. Van 
Poot was playing Ophelia, and Juliet in “The Hunch 





cheap silks were still to be advanced, as occasion re- 


Chuckers, before I come back; but I’ve got bills of 
sale for every rag and every stick he has in the world, 
and acceptances and I. O.U’s for more money than he 
ever heard of; and if he’ll blow his brains out, 
it'll only simplify matters, and I can realize the 
Good morning to you, Chuckers, and never 
lend more than fourpence on a child’s frock.” And 
away went this worthy soul. There are a great many 
worthy souls like him in the world; and every commu- 
large or small, has its Grindlestone as rapacious 


After this event, the Theatre Royal Sludgeam un- 
Van Poot resolutely kept 
the house open; foras he very candidly put it, there 
were at least three meals a day to get out of the place, 
and if he left it he did not know where he could go, 
except te the workhouse. Sometimes there were 
eight pounds in the house; somctimes six; oftener four, 
one night there was thirty shillings, a bad sixpence, 
The man at the gallery dvor was 
instructed to favor the system, if need was, of truck 
or barter; and Bypus, the cheesemonger’s boy, got ad- 
mittance one night for three half-pence, an apple and 
a peg-top. With Lumps, the butcher,who was rather 
fond of the legitimate drama (although he had been 
heard to say that he wished that Mrs. Van Poot, as 
Rosalind, had “a little more meat upon her,”) a leg 
of mutton was the recognized equivalent for a private 
box, and two pounds of rumpsteak were freely accept- 
ed by the management in return for three front seats 
Sludgeam was a garrison town ; 
and on the officers of the regiment of foot stationed 
at the barracks the management had always relied for 
patronage and support; nor, as arule had it been dis- 


e gallant subalterns in particular were a tower 
of strength to Van Poot; and during the stay of 
manager 


and Mag- 
gie Buffalini from the Royal Operas, who were 


times, for three 
among the military, andamong the chits and shopboys of 


Champagne 
suppers were g.ven to them at the “ Royal Earwig Ho- 


of Signor Walkingshaw, a professor of acrobatism at the 
Calliope Music Hall, Lambeth Marsh, and who corrected 


of the Hundred and Tenth, and is now, it is believed, 
So there was an end of 


hymn-book, conducted a Sunday-sehool for the benefit of 


back,” to empty benches—she could not play Rosalind 
any more for lack of a new pair of silk hose. Scareely 
any salaries were paid on Saturdays, and the only mem 
bers of the company who were not three parts starved 
were pretty Miss Springheel, the singing chamber maid, 
whose mother was second old woman at a great London 
theatre, and who made her daughter a small weekly al- 
lowance, and Blobbs, the low comedian, who got a good 
many gratuitous dinners every week for the sake of his 
jokes and his comic songs, and who, besides, lodging as 
he did in the back atiie at Lumps’ the butcher’s, im- 
proved the occasion to make love to Miss Lumps—pret- 
ty, clever, and a capital arithmetician—and so did pretty 
well, being constantly, albeit surreptitiously, regaled by 
his Emily—most butchers’ daughters bear the name of 
Emily—with kidneys, sweetbreads, and other tit-bits. 
But Lumps himself had grown to look coldly upon “ the 
mumwmers,” as he disdainfully termed Van Poot and bis 
company, and was no longer inclined to part with legs of 
mutton and rump-steak in return for private boxes and 
front rows in the dress-circle. Mrs. Van, he admitted, 
was all very well; but, he added, ‘ there wasn’t no meat 
upon her.” “I want something strong and ferocious,” 
the critical Lumps remarked. “Give me a chap as ‘ll 
play ’Amdlet, and stick t’other chap in the gizzard, and 
wind up by a slaughterin’ of the family all round. Give 
me a good juicy "Am/et with plenty of fat round his 
"hedges, and I’}l support the drammer agin.” Mr. 
Lumps, perhaps, took a too strictly professional view of 
the royal Dane; yet it is certain that there are some 
thrilling slaughter-house scenes in the tragedies of the 
immortal Bard. 

At this conjuncture—that is to say when the gentle- 
men of the company, were beginning to entertain the 
thought of enlisting in the Hundred and Fiftieth Foot 
for the sake of board, lodging, and raiment, when the 
ladies were resolving in their minds the feasibility of 
advertising—on ¢redit—in the Sludgeam Comet, that 
they were ready to marry anybody who would supply 
them with a mutton chop and half a pint of porter, per 
diem, and when the unhappy Van Poot would gladly have 
run away if he had known whither to run—Spangle- 
braddell, the theatrical agent of Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, London, wrote to the management to say that 
he intended to send him down a juvenile tragedian, to do 
leading busiuvess forthwith, ‘His name’s Vavasour,” 
wrote Mr, Spanglebraddell to Mr. Van Poot, confiden- 
tially: ‘‘ that is, his real name’s Cubbley, but I thought 
Vavasour more professional. He won’t want any salary 
till you see what he’s made of. He can’t shout much; 
but at love-making he’s A 1. He’s got the best natural 
head of hair for a Romeo I ever saw, and Juliet evn pull 
his curls about without any risk of his wig coming off. 
He’s got no end of point lace, and a gold chain with an 
elephant to it, and a lovely leg and foot; and he’ll make 
ny end of a hit in Hamlet. I know he can play Othello, 
because I’ve seen the suit of chain armor he wears in the 
third act. Altogether, he’s a tip-top fellow, quite stage- 
struck, very good looking; and, if he isn’t a counter- 
jumper who’s robbed the till, he must be a swell.” Thus 
Mr. Phineas Spanglebraddell of Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, 

Van Poot was only too delighted at the prospect of an 
addition to his company, which not only was to cost him 
nothing, but offered some chance of becoming ultimately 
remunerative; and in a few days Mr.C. Vavasour arrived. 
He was an extremely handsome young fellow, of medium 
height, somewhat ot a Byronic cast of countenance, a 
high fcrehead, exquisitely marbled with blue veins, and 
crisply-colored chestnut locks. His hands and feet were 
small, and his figure was slender and most symmetrical- 
ly proportioned. Altogether he seemed exactly to be 
cut out for the Romeos, the Hamlets, the Orlandos of the 
legitimate drama. “He'll do,” quoth Mrs. Van Poot, 
fondly imagining herself as Judtet or as Rosalind by his 
side. ‘He'll do,” murmured Mr. Van Poot, as fondly 
and more devoutly wishing that the partner of his joys 
and woes, would relinquish the more juvenile roles to 
pretty Miss Springhcel who, although her vocation was 
that of a singing chambermaid, had all the making of an 
ingenucin her ‘He'll do,” was, finally, the verdict of 
the entire company. The ladies acclaimed at once be- 
cause he was so goodlooking The gentlemen.were only 
too eager to welcome him because he looked so guod na- 
tured, and seemed to have some ready moncy about him, 
And they were all so dreadfully famished. He had not 
made half a dozen appearances at the Theatre Royal, 
Sludgeam, before the judgment which had been passed 
upon him by his comrades bebind the scenes, was fully 
and enthusiastically confirmed by the entire play-going 
public of Sludgeam. Lumps, who went to see him on 
his first appearance in Hamlet—paying a very fine joint 
of aitchbone of beef for his box—declared that he had 
uever seen the character more efficiently represented. 
“Lor,” observed Mr. Lumps, “how he did let 
old Polony have it. He did stick it into ’em, he 
did, in the last seene. Give that feller a pole- 
axe, and he’d fell a bullock before you could say ‘Jack. 
Robinson.’ I wouldn’t mind givin’ him eighteen shill- 
ings a week and his keep, a | day.” Hamlet was fol- 
lowed by Romeo, and Romeo by Orlando, and in every 
one of + en characters Mr. Charles Vavasour (Charles 
was his Christian name) achieved a marked and decided 
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success. His talent soon began to be noised about. Old! “Iam very much pleased with him, Thomas,” re- 
Dr. Bellarmin, the leading physician of the place, who) plied Mr. Jellybag, benignantly. “ He’s a very nice, 


had not entered a theatre for twenty years, came to see 
him; applauded him frequently; and was good enough to 
say that the young gentleman—he laid an cwphasis on, 
the word “ gentleman ”—reminded him strongly of Char- 

les Young. Lady Sophia Tarradiddle, and the three, 
Miss Tarradiddles, drove over with two horses from their 

residence, Cumbubaleh Priory, to behold the juvenile | 

rodigy. Lady Sophia (a daughter of the Duke of Dol- 
ymopshia, is a of the late General Sir Drax Drax 
Tarradiddle, G. C. B.) was a liberal-minded woman, and 
asked Vavasour to dinner on the ensuing Sunday. 
Georgiana Tarradiddle played sacred music at him after 
dinner; Juliana Tarradiddle made him promise to write 
some versesin her album; and Morgiana Tarradiddle 
said (she lisped) that she would like to play Rosalind 
to his Orlando ; upon which her mamma threatened to 
box her ears. ‘“ But I only meant in a frock, mamma,” 
pleaded Miss Morgiana. 

There was no mystery at all about Mr. Vavasour. 
He owned very frankly that his real name was Cubbley, 
as had been confidentially revealed by the theatrical 
agent to Mr. Van Poot; that he had been a clerk in 
the office of a large insurance company in London; 
that he had left that employment because he fancied 
that he had an aptitude for the stage, and might, with 
practice and experience, succeed thereupon; that his 
family were quite aware of his change of avocation 
and change of name; that he had some little money 
ot his own, and expected more at the death of an an- 
cient aunt. Furthermore, Mr. Charles Vavasour gave 
his friends at Sludgeam distinctly to understand that 
he was a bachelor, but that he should not have the 
slightest objection to change his condition, if he met 
with a young lady to his mind. For this hypothetical 
young lady he had not long to wait; for he began to 
make — desperate love indeed to pretty Miss 
Springheel. 

The young tragedian “drew” amazingly, and the 
fortunes of the Theatre Royal Sludgeam were for the 
moment revived. The salaries were regularly paid; 
many of the personal effects of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the company, were removed from the custody 
of Mr. Grindlestone, as represented in his pawnbrok- 
ing capacity by Mr. Chuckers; Van Poot had a new 
act-drop painted, representing Shakspere, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Sir Walter Raleigh defeating the 
Spanish Armada on the Lake of Como (that is about 
as much as I have ever been able to make of theatrical 
act-drops); Mrs. Van Poot bought (not at Grindle- 
stone’s) 4 new moire-antique dress, and a cameo brooch 
as large as a six-egged omelette, and her husband began 
to ask himself seriously whether, if the juvenile trage- 
dian’s success continued, it would not be practicable 
to make a three years’ engagement with him; “star” 
him through the provinces; take him ultimately to 
London, and with the profits accruing to him (Van 
Poot) from Charles Vavasour’s performances, realize 
enough money to pay off his liabilities owing to the 
abhorred Grindlestone. Alas! the manager was 
reckoning without his host—without Fate, and with- 
out JELLYBAG. 


Thomas Jellybag, Esq., arrived at the “Royal Ear- 
wig Hotel” by express from London one evening, 
just when the local fame of Charles Vavasour was at 
its highest. That very night, albeit presumably fati- 
gued with his journey (Sludgeam is some two hundred 
miles distant from the metropolis), the traveler attend- 
ed the Theatre Royal, aud witnessed the young tra- 
gedian’s performance as Jtomeo. Miss Springheel, 
promoted from singing chambermaids’ parts, was the 
Juliet; for,by dint of assiduous flattery and other skilful 
diplomacy, Mr. Vavasour had succeded in persuading 
Mrs. Van Poot to abandon, for a season, the assump- 
tion of characters, in juvenile tragedy. He had pro- 
mised—this machiavelian tragedian—that he would 
play Mark Anthony some day, and that Mrs. Van 
should be Cleopatra. Mr. J Bo occupied the royal 
box, in which, within the memory of man royalty had 
never set foot. He had brandy-and-water between 
the acts, hot; and during Friar Lawrence’s soliloquy, 
was observed to be eating something from a sandwich 
box. He applauded the balcony-scene tremendously, 
and you may be assured that the conversation between 
Mr. Romeo Vavasour aud Miss Juliet Springheel was 
of the most life-like description. | Behind the scene it 
was given out that the gentleman in the royal box was 
a London manager, who had come down expressly to 
see Mr. Vavasour play; but Van Poot, inspecting the 
illustrious stranger through the peep-hole in the eur- 
tain, shook his head, and opined that the “ party” was 
a “swell.” 

“ Lancashire cotton-spinner, or Sheftield hardware, 
or something of that{kind,” he remarked to Mrs. Van 
Poot. “ First-rate fellows some of them are. Awfully 
fond of port wine Sand patronizing the legitimate. 
He'll be good for no end of boxes. I think Tl wait 
upon him and ask for a bespeak.” 


slim young man, aad I think he'll do.” 

It is strange that every one who came in contact 
with Charles Vavasour said at once that they thought 
he would “ do.” 

When the waiter went down into the kitchen with 
the supper-tray, he did not fail to mention the im- 
pression made by the popular young actor on “the 
party in the ‘ Dragon.” 

“]fe'll be a good customer, and no mistake,” ad- 
ded the servitor. “The guv’nor”’-—meaning the Jand- 
lord—“ needn’ be afraid of im. He’s got luggage 
enough to fill awan. And I never see such a party for 
wittles in my born days! After he’d had a_briled 
fowl and mus’rooms, a lot 0’ cold meat, half a pigeon- 
pie, and a bottle of dry Mowey, I’m blowed if he 
didn’t ask for a couple of poached eggs upon toast, 
just to relish his brandy-and-water! Hle’s very nice 
to speak to; but when he said that the play acting 
feller up at the theayter was nice and slim. I’m 
blowed if he didn’t look like a hoger !” 

For many weeks did Thomas Jellybag, Esq., (his 
real name was conspicuously painted on all his trunks, 
portmanteaus, bags and dressing-cases, and the checks 
which he drew in the name of Thomas Jellybag were 
always duly honored by the London — remain 
as a guest at the “Royal Earwig Hotel.” He wasa 
prodigiously fat man, pale, beardless, and he wore a 
curly brown wig. His voice was deep, but soft; and 
over his pasty, flaccid features there hung, habitually, 
an expression of profound melancholy. Yet he was 
the most convivial of mankind, It does not take a 
very long time to make acquaintances in a dull pro- 
vincial town; and, moreover, a man who gives good 
dinners, may very soon gather a circle of friends, or, 
at least, of flatterers, round him, even if he be a 
stranger newly arrived, and without a single letter of 
introduction. 

Thomas Jellybag speedily grew to be on terms of 
verfect familiarity with the little world of the Theatre 
Royal. Van Poot loved him like a brother. The low 
comedian dined with him twice a week. On Sun- 
days he used to entertain the whole company in royal 
style, much to the horror of the local clergy, who 
were of opinion that the licensing justices, at the next 
Brewster Sessious, ought to inquire searchingly into 
the Sabbath evening “ goings on” at the “Royal 
Earwig Hotel.” 

But it was towards Charles Vavasour that the par- 
tiality of Thomas Jellybag was, in the most marked 
degree, extended. The tragedian was a very good- 
natured young fellow, and accepted Jellybag’s earlier 
invites to dinner and supper merely for civility’s sake; 
but by degrees he grew to like, not only the rich 
viands and rare wines, but the host who so cei 
supplied them. Je'lybag seemed to be a very well 
read man; and he possessed a vast fund of informa- 
tion relative to matters theatrical, especially as re- 
garded juvenile tragedians. He seemed to be per- 
fectly au suit with the persons, abilities, and careers 
of all the young gentlemen who, within the past 
thirty years, had performed the parts of Jtomeo, 
Orlando and Hamlet. So Charles Vavasour and 
Thomas Jellybag became inseparable, save when the 
former was actually acting. Jellybag used to come 
to rehearsal, and treat the tragedian to lunch after- 
wards. He insisted that he should take oysters and 
chablis before he went on the stage. He woud have 
him to supper afterwards. He sent to his lodging 
whole hampers full of pate de foigras, potted lobster, 
plovers’ eggs, York hams, preserved turtle, clotted 
cream, and Narbonne honey, Cambridge sausages, and 
fresh butter for breakfast. *Believe me,” he 
said, affectionately, in a little note accompanying one: 
of those gifts, “ that there is nothing in the world so 
wholesome as butter. Never mind what the doctors 
say. Eat plenty of butter, and it will do you good.” 
A very hospitable, but a decidedly eccentric gentle- 
man, this Thomas Jellybag. 

This kind of thing went on for about three months, 
and so constantly did the juvenile tragedian partake 
of the gocd things of this world with his 
singular friend, that pretty Miss Springheel deemed it 
her duty to remonstrate with Charles, and to warn 
him that he was injuring his health, by excessive in- 
dulgence in good cheer. Van Poot, too, told him in 
a friendly way that he must really pull up. 

“Our friend Jelly will feed us all to apoplexy 
point,” he remarked. “ You'll find it tell upon you, 
Charley. Your constitution can’t stand it. Mine 
can’t; though in my time I’ve swigged brandy-and- 
water enough to float the Channel fleet. You’re too 


some three weeks. They met, therefore, at the “ Ear- 
wig,” and supped. Charles Vavasour thought it 
somewhat strange that, as this was a kind of farewell 
meeting, Van Poot had not been invited, and his per’ 
plexity on this head was rather heightened than re- 
moved by Jellybag remarking casually that he had a 
communication of some importance to make to him 
ere they parted. “Perhaps he means to adopt me,’, 
the young man thought, to himself. “Strange things , 
have come to pass, and he’s evidently got no end of 


money.” 


The repast had been « very splendid one; in fact, 
the culinary resources of the “ Royal Earwig Hotel” 
had been taxed to their utmost. Charles Vavasour, 
who had eaten and drank a great deal more than was 
good for him, was sipping a glass of curagoa at the 
end of the banquet, and thinking that he should like 
a cigar and some soda and brandy, when, raising his 
eyes, he became aware that his opposite neighbor, 
Thomas Jellybag, was, so to speak, glaring at him 
with a very peculiar, not to say menacing, expression 
of countenance. This alarm increased when he saw 
the pale, fat man rise from the table, lock the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

“He’s mad for a certainty,” mentally ejaculated 
Vavasour. “TI shall have to kill him or to jump out 
of the window.” 

_ “You needn’t be afraid,” he said: “there’s not go- 
ing to be any murder nor manslaughter here. I only 
locked the door because I had something very private 
and particular to say to you ' 

“ Whatis it, then, in goodness name ?” interposed 
the young man, pettishly. “I don’t balf like this 
tomfoolery, Jellybag.” 
“ You'll like it less when you find out that it’s no 
tomfoolery,” resumed Jellybag, drawing himself up 
to his full height, and striking a tragic attitude. 
‘Listen tome. I, your seeming friend, your prodigal 
host, your patron, your admirer, am, in reality, your 
bitter and most implacable foc. Charles Vavasour, on 
the very first night when I saw you play Romeo at yon- 
der wretched barn, I vowed to accomplish your destruc- 
tion, and now my fell purpose is attained.” 

“He must be very mad indeed,” murmured Vava- 
sour to himself, keeping one eye on Thomas Jellybag and 
another on the carving-knife. The fat man crept slowly 
towards him, stooped, surveyed his face and form with a 
hidious expression of glee pervading his adipose linea- 
ments, and than rather hissed forth than uttered these 
words, “ J’ve done it!” 

“Done what? Upon my word, Jellybag, that is 
rather too much of a good thing.” 

“ Done that which I swore three months ago to do—to 
blight your young hopes, to blast your career, to render 
it impossible that you should ever succeed as a juvenile 
tragedian. Three months ago you were slender and slim, 
I have fed you with rich meats and rare wines. I have 
laid in your constitution the seeds, not to be eradi« 
cated, of permanent corpulence. In vain will you try 
to attenuate yourself. In vain ivill you live on captain’s 
biscuits and gentian tea. In vain will you suck oranges 
and drink vinegar. Charles Vavasour, I have made 
you hopelessly, irrevocably, seandalously rat. Look 
in yonder mirror, young man, and tell me whether you 
think you will be able, with those cheeks, with that 
pauoch cf yours, to play Romeo much longer. Romeo,’ 
he added, with a fiendish laugh; “ in another six weeks 
I'll back you to play Falstaff without stuffing.” 

The distracted gaze of Charles Vavasour wandered to 
the lookingglass, and he perceived with horror that what 
his inhuman persceutor had said was only to true. Good 
living had done its work. The juvenile tragedian was 
growing stout. 

“ Yet, a few brief words befure we part,” said the re 
morseless Jellybag, slowly producing the key from his 
pocket, and unlocking the door. ‘“ You would wish, per- 
chance, to know, why I have done this deadly injury to 
one who never injured me. Your wish shall be gratified. 
My sole desire was to avenge my insatiable thirst for 
vengeance. Twenty years ago I was, like yourself, a ris- 
ing, a promising juvenile tragedian. [ played Hamlet, 
I played Romeo,I played Orlando, at the principal 
Theatres Royal. But I grew fat—horribly fat—fat as you 
see me now; and the very moment when Fame and Fore 
tune seemed to be beaming on the horizon, I was 
compelled to relinquish my profession. Fortune came 
afterwards, but in another form. My uncle, an eml- 
nent cheese, bacon, and butter factor, died, and left 
me his vast wealth. But I had swora to be 
revenged on the Fate which had made me fat; and, for 
the last twenty years, I have been traveling about the 
country fattening juvenile tragedians. Charles V ava 
sour, farewell. Be fat, and be happy, if you can. 





full of beans; you are, indeed, my boy; and you 
ought to take a little chaff with your oats.” 

Charley laughed, and said that he really would pull 
up; but on the very night when the friendly warning 
was given to him by Van Poot, the tragedian had a 





When Thomas Jellybag, Esq., went home to supper 
that night—and a very plentiful supper it was-—at the 
“ Royal Earwig Hotel,” the waiter,asked him deferen- 
tially what he had thought of the new, tragedian. 





special invitation to sup, after the performance, with 
Jellybag at the “Earwig;” and he was speciaily 
bound to keep the appointment, since his hospitable 
— had informed him that he was about to go to 
London, where he would be detained on business for 


And, so saying, the monster vanished, 

As to what became of the now corpulent Charles Vava- 
sour, I cannot speak with certainty; but I have an idea 
that he married Miss Springheel, and that both retired 
from the stage. If Iam not mistaken, Lwas introduced 
to a Mr. Cubbley, an immensely fat gentlemaz, at a 
recent banquet, given at the Hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Cowkeepers; and I think they told me that 
Mr. (. was Secretary and Managing Director to the 
Peruvian Lard and Butter Supply Association (Limited), 
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The Summary of the Week. 





Oar news from England this week is generally scanty and with 
the exception of several local disasters there is little worthy of 
notice. 

A terrible gale raged round the English coast on December 
%h, which resulted in immense damage both to life aud property, 
On November 21st avd 22nd,London was enveloped iu a dense 
fog by which tho traffi: was almost entirely stopped and al- 
though every precaution was taken there were numerous fatal 
accidents. 

On November 2-th,a fearful colliery explosion occurred at Raw. 
marsh Colliery, situate about three miles from Rotherham caus- 
ing the loss of twenty-three lives, The colliery belongs to Messrs. 
J. J. Charlesworth ani Co,, and the coal worked is that known 
ag the Barnsley seam. There are three shafts, and the ventila- 
tion has been of the most perfsct character. The roof was very 
sound and good; there was no water in the workings, and the 
mine was considered so safe that naked lights were used in al- 
most every part, and when an attempt was made a few years ago 
to introduce safety lights in all the workings, the men met and 
protested against it, and the attempt was abandoned. Tae con- 
fidence in the safety of the pit has been rudely shaken. 
Toe London papers are indignant at the manner in which Mr, 
D'Israeli has taken back the remarks which he made on the pre- 
sent policy of Germany at the Lord Mayor's dinner, on Novem- 
ber 9th. One of the London papers pnblishes the following 
severe hit: 
* An alarming rumor was current in London a few days since. 
It was stated at the clnbs that Mr. D'israeli bad been seized by 
two foreigners in Leicester-square, thrust into a four-wheel cab, 
and ultimately couveyed to Dover, en route for berlin, where a 
numbered cell was wailing for him. ‘Che reason assigned for 
this ‘‘arbitrary arrest” was the Premier's reference to Germany's 
ae at the Lord Mayor s banquet. Upon inquiry at the Right 
onorable gentleman's residence we were informed tbat there 
Was no truth in the ramor. The apology in the Times was in- 
duced by pressure, but those in the secret positively assert that 
no personal violence was offered. We are quite willing to be- 
lieve this, but it is well-known that our police are acting in con- 
cert with those of Berlin in the Arnivn affair, and detectives have 
visited the offices of certain London newspapers."’ 


It is, however, a fact that so bitter have been the attacks of the 
press on the Premier, that Mr. D’Israeli is iniiaposed, and has 
retired to the village of Bournemouth, in the County of Hants 
He refused to see a deputation which requested an audience, and 
remarked that his absence from London would probably be pro- 
tracted. 

The average price of British wheat for the week ending Nov- 
ember 28th, 1874, was 43s. 6d. This is 79, 11d. below the lowest 
average price in the corresponding week of the previous four 
years, and 17s, 6d. below the highest. 


vitation of the United States, to send a commission to the Cen-| number of recruits who annually present themselves as recruits 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia was despatched to Washing-|is 964,000, but heavy reductions are made on various grounds, 


ton on?December 9th. 

Bribery appears to be as much in vogue among members of 
Parliament as ataong Congressmen, Mr. Brand, the Liberal mem- 
ber for the borough of Str ud, having this week been unseated 
for bribery, and in the Flection Court, London, on December 


-|15th, Mr. Crowell Wilson, M. P., for East Middlesex, having 


shared the same fate. There is, however, this distinction that, in 
Great Britain the bribers and the bribed are severely punished— 
on our side of the water, they escape unharmed. 

Dr. Isaac Butt, the ‘* Home Rule ” member of Parliament for 
Limerick, is about to leave for the United States on a lecturing 
tour. 

In France, there is very little of striking interest beyond the 
fact, that the Czar of all the Kussias has sent the Order of St. 
Andrew to President MacMahon, ,with a very friendly letter, 
which circumstance 1s much commented on. 

Meantime Marshal McMahon is making everything snug, and 
has published a decree in the Moniteur de l’Armee, which con- 
cerns all who may feel inclined to part in the next insurrection. 
It minutely regulates the mode under which military executions 
are henceforth to be conducted. In future all who are to be 
shot are to have their eyes blindfolded, to be made to kneel, and 
to be tied toa post. The firing party are to aim at the chest. 
On the adjutant in o d raising his sword the men are to 
make ready and present, but are not to fire till they get the 
word ot command. Previously they fired when the adjutant 
dropped his sword. ‘This disturbed the men’s aim, as they had 
to keep their eyes fixed on the adjutant stationed on their right 
or left flank, and the prisoner was uot invariably killed at the 
first discharge. Minute instructions are given as to how the 
coup d+ gra o is to be given when necessary—one paragraph in 
this grim instruction is suggestive : When several persons are 
to be shot simultaneonsly, they are to be placed in the same 
line at ten paces from each other, and not to be shot down in 
batches, as was too often the case in May and June. 1871. 


In conformity with the resolution adopted by the American 
Congress on thej22nd of June last, Mr. Washburne, the United 
States Minister, at Paris, on D ber 9th, handed to M. Oscar 
de Lafayette, deputy in the National Assembly from the Seine- 
et-Marne, and grandson of the Marquis de Lafayette, the watch 
Washington presented to the latter as a souvenir of the capitu- 
lation of Lord Cornwallis. The watch was stolen from the 
Marquis de Lafayette while he was traveling in the United States 
in 1825, and was very recently recovered. The presentation 
ceremonies took place at the hotel of the American Embassy, in 
the presence of the entire Lafayette fa vily, the attaches of the 
United States Legation, many distinguished Americans, 
&o., &. Mr. Washburne, in addressing Mr. M. de Lafa- 
yette, spoke in the French language. He narrated the 
circumstances of the theft of he watch and the pas- 
sage by Congress of the resolution for its restoration to the des- 
cendants of the Marquis de Lafayette, and said: ‘I am falfilling 
a sweet duty. The inscription on the watch recalls (o mind a 








tion and assured the independence of the United States. I am 
here as the interpreter of the sentiments of the Government and 


ants of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
for the happiness and prosperity of ‘all bearing your venerated 
name. 


whose glory is so dear to us.” M. de Lafayette, in reply, 
solemnly expressed his thanks for the relic presented to bim by 


for the kind words he had uttered, and added that the Lafayette 


Americans after so many years. He requested Mr. Washburne 
to express to the American people and to their Congress and 
Gover: t, the thanks of the Lafayette family an. their hom- 
age and admiration for their second country 

Intense feeling has been aroused in Francs by some of the 
papers read in the Von Arnim trial. One dispa'ch especially, 
in which Bismarck says he cannot but wish to see France weak 
and deems it inadvisable to strengthen her by contributing to 
the establishment of the hy, causes p d indignation. 

All interest in Germany is absorbed by the Von Arnim trial, 
a decision on which will probably be rendered on December 
19th. 

The German military estimates are now undergoing discussion 
in a select parliamentary committee, The estimates are classed 
under three heads—one for the Prassian contingent and contin- 
gents attached to it, one for the Saxon, and one for the Wurtem- 
berg contingent. A marked disposition was shown in the dis, 
cussion to deprive Saxony of the independence it has still re- 
tained in the administration of its army. A resolution was 
passed to memorialise the Imperial Chancellor on the advisability 
of di tinuing the separato estimates for the Saxony Army 
Corps, and incorporating the latter in the l’russian contingent. 
The separate Ministry of War retained by the small kingdom 
was designated as ‘‘ an institution of doubtfal legality,” and the 
addition of 500 thalers (£75) to the Minister's salary, which his 
Government wishes him to receive, was disallowed, as were also 
proposals for raising the salaries of snbaltern officials in the 
Saxon army. On the other hand, the Committee negatived a 
motion for abolishing the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain-general to the force, rendered vacant by Mgr. Mincza- 
novski's deposition, and resolved that the salary attachad to that 
post, viz., £300 year, shall continue to stand part of the esti- 
mates. 

‘lhe actual npamber of the regular German Army is 1.324,940 
men, out of whom 401,659 are always on active service, and 204,- 
000 more can be mobilised in eight days. Tne remainder can 
be mobilised in a few days more. The new law on the Land. 

















great deed which can never be effaced from the history of the | 1st next. 
United States—the deed which terminated the American Revolu-|to the ceremony, together with the Burgomasters of Brussels, 


the United States Qongress. He also thanked Mr. \ ashburne | &'8—Krauss, Stoltz and Waldemann, 


and the actual enrolements are slightly under 15 ',(00. 

From Spain, we have the same interminable accounts of 

marchings and countermarchings, resulting in no advantage to 

either party. Meantime the Spanish Gover t, who instead 

of suppressing the{insurrection, worry the English and French 

governments with futile complaints, on the receipt of supplies by 

the Carlists, have been replied to by the Duke Decazes, who 
quotes passages from the letters of Senor Olozaga, ,the former 

ambassador at Paris, complimenting the French Government on 
the zeal shown by its officials in watching the frontier, and says 
these letters were written at the very time, when the Spanish 
Government charges that the Prefect of Pau connived at the en- 
trance of Don Carlos into Spain. He concludes with assurances 
that the Government and people of France concur in desiring the 
welfare of Spain. 

The Continenental Herald states that in the Budget for the 
Swiss Confederacy for next year the deficit, some wecke ago esti- 
mated at 3,': 00,000 francs, has been reduced to a little over 
1,001,000 francs. This has been accomplished by determining 
to dispense with military instruction in special and other cases 
to a large extent during next year. This has enabled the Con- 
seil Federal to estimate the military expenditure at 9,500,000 
francs—a sum which will have to be supplemented in succeed- 
ing years by about 2,000,000 france, in order to complete the 
scheme of military orgauization. It is proposed that the defi- 
ciency in the budget shull be met by indirect taxes. 

In United States affairs, beyond the usual murders, suicides, 
fires and accidents, there is nothing worthy of notice. Congress 
is doing nothing except ‘‘investigating ” the various charges and 
corrur tion. 

The local sensation this week is the shooting of two burglars, 
while endeavoring to break into the summer retreat of Judge 
Van Brunt, at Bay Ridge, L. I. Being well peppered by four 
shootists, who were heavily armed, they met the fate which they 
well merited. 








OrGanizaTion OF A St. GeorcGe’s Socrety at Litre 
Fats, N. Y.—On Wednesday evening, December 9th, the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and several membeas of the St. George’s Society 
of Utica, N, Y., visited Little Falls to organize a St. George's 
society among the English inhabitants of that town, about 
twenty of whom became members, with a prospect of an early 
increase in numbers. The f.llowing ollicers were chosen : 
President, Charles Bailey : Vice-President, Joseph Colwell ; 
Treasurer, Benjamin Cassell; Secretary, Melvin Chadwick. 
After enrolling the members, the friends from Utica, together 
«ith the newly-formed society, partook of an excellent supper, 
after which a few hours were most agreeably pass d in singing, 
recitations, drinking toasts and speechifying. 





Tor New Granp Opera in Paris.—The formal 
opening of this n agnificent building has been fixed for January 
The Lord Mayor of London has been officially invited 


Berlin and Vienna. On the day after the opening the Lord 
Mayor w li be received by the Perfect of the Seine, and Marshal 


people of the United States towards you and the other descend-| MacMahon will also give a reception to his Lordship and the 
Let us form earnest wishes | Lady Mayoress, either at Versailles cr at the Elysee. 


The h pening is all the talk on the Continent. It 





t And with those wishes jet us associate France, who was | will be inaugurated by a gala representation and all tickets will 
allied with the United States, who is our traditional friend, and | pe by invitation. The operas for the first three nights are to be 


French ; but after that Meyerbeer and Rossini will again take 
possession of the stage. The chief lady singers will be foreign- 
There is talk of Pauline 
Lucca coming, and Patti. At all events, (here is not a young 
French singer who seems capable of being prima donna in the 


family were filled with profound sympathy for the sympathetic! French > ational Opera Honse, which, with foreign operas and 
remembrances, which have been preserved for their ally by the| foreign singers, seems | rench but in name. 





MicuatL ANGELO—ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION.— 
Ths Director of the Royal Gallery Vegli Uffizi, at Florence, has 
just published a curious work on Michael Angelo, founded on 
new documents. This work is published on the occasion of the 
400th anniversary of the great artist, which will be on the 10th 
of March next. A number of documents, formerly in the pos- 
session of the Buonarotti family, have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the publisher. These consist of 700 letters in Michael 
Angelo’s own handwriting, 1,400 others from the most celebrated 
artists of his time, and others coming from Pope, Princes, or 
private persons, and papers relating to all the contracts relating 
to his paintings, bearing small sketches from his own hand. At 
the same time it is announced that the Palace of the Via Ghibe- 
lina, which belonged to Michael Angelo, and in which is to be 
found his gallery of paintings, will be restored with a view to 
the circumstance and decorated with sculptures and frescoes. 
Finally, an exhibition of some oi his works and copies of all is 
being organized. 





Barrack Rooms anp Lune Disrases.—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says : ‘‘In a report on the nature and varieties of 
lung disease among soldiers, and the hygienic conditions under 
which they appear, by Surgeon Welch, printed in the Appendix 
to the Army Medical Report for 1872, attention is called to 
‘ what the barrack-room actually is to the soldier.’ It is, Surgeon 
Welch points out, never vacated; common to a large number, and 
not unusually the only place of resort except the canteen, more 
or fewer of the men being invariably present in it engaed in some 
one or other occupation. When ths soldier leaves the parade he 
returns to it; it is a day-room; a dormitory; as soon as darkness 
sets in; the combustion of candles or gas add theirimpurities to 
that of the pipe and respiration before the soldier ‘ turns in’ at 
a given hour to bed. Hence no opportunity exists for thorough 
ventilr tion; vitiation of the air to a varying degree is constant, 
and the soldier must pass the maximvm hours of the day in it. 
The room is ordered to be wished once a week, dry-scrubbed on 
other days. Practically it is swamped with water; and then an 
attempt to dry it is made by a large fire. This excess of mois- 
ture cannot but add to the general comparatively high hygrome- 
tric state of the air, intimately associated with organic vapors, 
and actieg apparently as their vehicle. A barrack room atmos- 
phere may be regarded as moist and foul, with the occasional ad- 
junct of warmth. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that ‘lung destruction is the great devastator of all military come 


The official acceptance on the part of Great Britain of the in-|sturm will add to the disposable force about 300,000 men, The/munities,’” 
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Mr. Henry R. Mycartt, of Oxford, N. Y., has a 
quart bottle of old Madeira wine in his possession which was 
put up and hermetically sealed by Robert Morris, of Revolution- 


ary Treasury fame, in 1774. He will have in on exhibition at! 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in !876. | 





CuartEs BraptavuGn writes to the N. Y. Tribune | 
with reference to a proposed statue to William Penn, that 
“William Pemn’s heirs have for more than seventy years received | 
and still receive from England, a persion of $20,000 a year as 
rewards for the efforts of the Penn family in their unsuccessful 
endeavors to prevent America achieving independence.” 





Ara recent love feast in the Methodist Church, at 
Biddeford, Me, two old mugs, waich were used by John Wesley 
in service in his church in England, were upon the table. When 
Wesley’s old church was torn down, a sister of Mr. J. Golds- 
borough, of Biddeford, being in England at the time, procured 
these mugs from among the ruins. They are white, with blue 
landscape ornamentation, aud will hold about three half-pints 
each. 





A Wuirrte marble monument has been placed over the 
grave of William H. Seward, in the Fort Hill Cemetary, 
at Auburn, N. Y. It is described as an immense, finely- 
sculptured table, laid entirely over the tomb, raised at 
the head about three feet higher than the surface of the 
plane, in the form of a -inerary urn twived -vith ivy, and 
surmounted with a cross wreated with the leaves of the oak and 
the laurel. The face of the table bears the words: ‘* William 
H. Seward. Born May 16th, 109. Died October 10th, 1572.” 
And the base of the urn bears the inscription which, in his life- 
time, he said was the only epitaph he was ambitious to deserve : 
** He was Faithful.” oceets 

Winter in Sournern Ivaty.—The Naples corres- 
pondent of the London Times of the 3rd inst., writes: ‘‘ 1 am 
almost tempted to smile as I speak of this ‘ sunny land,” for 
snow-storms are flying over the mountains, every ridge is capped 
with white, and Vesuvius is dazzling with its snowy peak. Yet 
this, too, is a temporary condition only; to-morrow we may have 
a clear blue sky, and even at the worst my thermometerin the 
open air, at 7 A. M., bas not fallen lower than forty-five degrees 
Fabrenheit. Similar weather has been experienced in Sicily, 
and we hear now of tearible disasters occasioned there by the 
terrific storm of last week. At the entrance of the Straits of 
Messinia five Italian brigs were wrecked—all hands saved—and 
one Italian sloop; an Austrian brig of war, the Saida, one man 
lost; a Hamburg brig, the Guistijia, four men lost; en English 
schooner, and an American schooner with two men lost. It is 
in contemplation, I hear, to erect a lighthouse on the island of 
Ustica; and if the resources of the country were not drained to 
support a monstrous army and navy, many other necessary pro- 
jects might be car ried into effect.” 








A Sincutar Communist Bapritem.—Le Figaro gives 
an accouvtof a new ceremony recently performed in Paris, 
where, it is remarked, they have had civil marriages and civil 


funerals, but it has been reserved for a ** good” citizen, a friend 
of progres and of free-thinking, to afford the grand example of a 
civil baptism. He was married a year since to a young devotee 
of the Goddess of Reason, and the other day there was a grand 
assemblage of relatives and friends for the perforraance of the 
civil baptism of the child of this well associated union. The 
table on which stood the font was covered with red cloth and 
eanopied by.the cr-p ausouje. The baby was dressed in red, 
and the mother wore a girdle and ribbon of the same color. The 
father, who was in his shirt sleeves, wore also a red waistband, 
and the Phrygiau cap. and held in his hand a glass and a lilre of 
red wine, with which he gave brotherly welcome to his guests. 
At length all having assembled, the grandfather, who was also 
as red as the others, advanced slowly, and rising his trembling 
hands above the baby’s head, pronvunced these words: ‘‘ In the 
name of the Republic, I baptise thee Raou!.” 





A Priestty Bricanp.—The Pall Mall Gazette says : 
‘*A priest in Roumania has lately distinguised himself by a mort 
generous coniession of his own past peccadilloes, regardless of 
the consequences that may fall on hishead. About five years 
ago the mail running between Bucuarest and Marachesti, was 
attacked by brigands,who, after having murdered the driver and 
the two gendarmes forming the escort, succeeded in getting off 
with asam of about 80,000 francs. The police of the district 
immediately started off in pursuit of the culprit , and the direc- 
tors and telegraphs somewhat hastily arrested several innocent 
peasants, and put them tothe torture, the only result being 
that several of them died under the infliction. The disagree- 
able affair was almost forgotten until the other day, when the 
Committee of Resistance of Bakou came upon the trace of the 

oor brigands, and the whole of them were arrested. And here 
followed a most touching incident. A priest of the village, eitber 
touched by remorse, or as some persons coarsely imagine, find- 
ing the ‘game was up,’ confessed that he had a hand in the rob- 
bery, and even went so far as to point out the spot where part of 
the stolen money was buried. Thus the innocence of the per- 
sants who were so unfortanately tortured has been proved— 
though not quite to their satisiaction.” 





An Enouisu Lapy’s Dress 1n THE Time oF Henry V. 
~ The dress of this period was distinguished by the heart-shaped 
coiffure, the extravagance of which gave occasion for the satiri- 


cal remarks of contemporary writers. It is certainly as ugly 
and untecoming as could be well devised, and Isabella of Ba- 
varia, to whom the fashion is attributed, carried it to such an 
extent that, as the story is related, the doors of the palace of 
Vincennes had to be raised and widened in order to admit the 
Queen und her attendants when in full dress. The hair was still 
worn in a cane of net-work, or gold fret, to which Chaucer al- 
ludes in his poem ot the ‘‘ Flowre and the Leal :” 

And everich of her head 

A rich fret of golde, which withouten drede 

Was full of stately net stones set. 

A veil was occasionally thrown over the heart-shaped head 
dress. The rest of the sostume was not ungracetul. The waist, 
worn rather short, was girded by a richly embroidered belt, en- 
riched with precious stoves. The cotehuret was banished. The 
petticoat was fall and flowing, and adorned with broad boarders 
of fur or some other ornament. The sleeves were immoderately 
long and large, and were worn terminating in a pouch, which 
answered the purpose of pocket. This awkward contrivance was 
later abandoned, and ladies wore bags hanging from the girdle. 
The dress of the higher rank consisted chiefly of silk and stuffs; 
the others, by suwptuary law, could only wear coarso dlanne. 
and fustian. 


European Miscellanies. 


JockEYinG THE Duke or Norrorx.—An amusing an- 
ecdote has just become known A few days since a man who 
had formerly belonged to the Volunteer Corps, of which the 
Duke of Norfolk is captain, wrote an imploring letter to him, 
asking assistance from difficulties which had recently befallen 
him, and stating; the petitioner's intention to enlist for a sol 
dier. His grace very naturally supposed that some of the ordi 
nary misfortunes iu life had befallen the applicant, aud kindly 
remitted him a cheque for £5 to help him over bis difficulty. A 
day or two after the duke’s agent, in talking with his grace on 
the business matters of the estate, remarked that he had been 
reluctantly compelled to prosecute a notorious poacher, who had 
been found in the Arundel park preserves firing at the phea- 
sants. ‘* Whois he?’ inquired the Nuke. ‘The agent replied 
that his name was Sharp. ‘ Indeed,” replied his grace, ‘ that 
is tue same man | had a letter from the other day saying that he 
was iu trouble, and I sent him £5.” It was soon seen that the 
man’s trouble was,brought about through poaching in the Duke's 
preserves, and that whilst the agent was prosecuting the man 
the Duke was finding the money to pay the fine. The man has 
since bolted from Arundel. 


A Reroamep Prizerignuter.—The London Times 
says, ‘* ‘Bendigo,’ formerly a wellknown prizefighter and Cham- 
pion of England, delivered a religious address recently to a 
crowded andience at the London Cabmen’s Mission Hall at 
King’s Cross. Mr. John Dupee, the superinterdent of the mis 
sion, a former companion of Bendigo at Nottingham, conducted 
the services, The reporters state that Bendigo, who is now 
sixty-three years of age, stands as straight as a dart, and bis ad- 
dress is described as simple, though coarse. He said he was 
the youngest of twenty-one children, and his father dying when 
he was thirteen, he was placed in the workhouse. He began 
fighting when he was six een years of age, and gave it up when 
ha was forty. T'wo years ago, after spending his time alternately 
in the police cells, the prize-ring and the public house, he was 
converted as if by a miracle. Ever since he had been the hap- 
piest man alive, and he should be happier still if he could only 
learn to read the Bible for bimself.”’ 


A Comrutsory education law, similar to that which 
will go into operation next month in this State, is enforced in 
England. There is now a novel difficulty in london in the way 
of exacting compliance with its provisions, The holiday panto- 
mimes and spectacies at the theatres employ hundreds of chil- 
dren, and the pay is six shillings a week. As the fine for parents 
who do not send their children to school is usuatly but a shill 
ing, they pay it when brought into court, as they are abont once 
a week, and keep on brea:ing the law. Higher penalties are 
proposed. 


Tue exploration of the Holy Land, under the au 
spices of the Palestine Exploration Fund Society in London, b s 
been resumed. A native scribe has been added for the purpose 
of writing down the names of the villages,rains and other places. 
The present scene of the triangulation is the hill sountry of Judab 
a district fall of interest. In the course of the first month’s work 
Lieut. Conder reports several discoveries of great interest and 
value. Among these in the city of Seir, connected with the 
valley of Berachah and the invasion of the Moabites in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat. This he thinks he has found in the 
modern village of Seir. He has also found the Bezetb, or Beth- 
zeths, of Maccabean history. 


Ereur different classes of cars are provided by the 
London underground railroad. First class for non-smokers, first 
class for ladies alone, second class*for non-smokers of both sexe , 
second class for smokers, second class for ladies alone, third 
class for non-smokers, and third class for smokers. 


Tue Garden remarks that the Thames Embankment 
is graduaily b ing the haod t boulevard in Europe, 
When its trees, now doing so well, and gardens have had time 


to develop themeelves, the Enbankment will be far finer than 
anytbing of the kind in Paris or elsewhere. 


Tue Diocese or Exter, Enc—A memorial has lately 
been in circulation among the Cornish clergy advocating the 
creation of Cornwall into a seperate see, instead of being included 
as at present, in the Bishopric ot Exeter, which is of unwiedly ex- 
tent. The Bishop of Exter has now declared in favor of such 
a seperation, stating in a letter to the memoralists that his expe 
rience of the work of the diocese is such as to induce him to 
feel it his duty to advocate earnestly the creation of a Bishopric 
of Cornwall. 


In London there are 665} miles of water mains which 
aay charged, and upon which hydrants can at once 
xed, 





Finpinc Ten Tuovusanp Pounps.—At the City of 
London (Sheriffs’) Court, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
“Sadler v. Ackworth,” an issue directed to this Court by the 
Court of Common Pleas, was heard. ‘Lhe plaintiff claimed the 


sum of £40. Itappeared that the plaintiff, a youth holding a 
situation as clerk ina city firm, while walking recently throogb 
Lombard street, with the defendant, who was described asa 
builder at Brixton, picked up a roll of papers. ‘Lhey proved to 
be ten £1,00> notes, and the plaintiff upon the advice ot the de- 
fendant, arranged to keep the matter secret until a 1eward was 
offered. In the next day's newspapers it was advertised, that 
£100 would be given for the notes. ‘The defendant then volun- 
teered to srrange the matter for the plaintiff, and they both went 
to Messrs. Clark. Son and Rawlings. solicitors, of Gresham- 
house, The defendant, leaving the plaintiff at the 
bottom of the stairs, went to Mr. Clark, who, on receipt of 
the notes, handed him the reward. The defendant then seid the 
reward was due to another person, and asked wha‘ he was to 
have for himself. Mr. Clark gave him £50 for himserf, and £10 
towards a chapel be was interested in. ‘The defendant then re- 
turned to the plaintiff, and asked him what stare he was to have 
in the £100 ‘The plaiutiff said, “* £4)” and upon the note 
being cashed gave the defendant that amount, and a guinea 
towards his chapel. On the following day a report appeared in 
the newspapers to the eff: ct, that the boy had reseived $160. 
The plaintiff went to the office of Messrs, Clark ani Rawlings, 
and then beard for the first time that tie defendant had received 
£60. He had given the £40 under the impression that the de- 
fendant had not received anything for his trouble. The Com- 
missioner said he should find for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed. Mr. Wildy Wright applied for a stay of executien, for 
the purpose of moving in the superior courts. The Commis- 
sioner said that the execution should not be stayed a minute, 
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Importations or American ArpLes.—American ap- 
ples of the past season's growth—says the Garden—are now sell- 
ing at moderate rates in provincial towns, both in England and 
Ireland. ‘he highly-colored and well-flavored Baldwin is the 
commonest kind as yet. Asusnal they come in barrels without 
avy kind of packing material, and come, usa rule, in excellent 
condition, That apples should be sent several thousand miles 
and then sold as cheaply as home grown frait, is a noteworthy 
fact. Atthis rate of progress, fruitless fand cold regions will 
soon be supplied with the tinest fruits at a cost that place them 
within tbe reach of ali classes, 


Jamract. a London dealear in animals, gives the par- 
ticulars of tiger capture in Asia. Fall-grown tigers are never 
brought away for the use of showmen, as they cannot be tamed, 
and make trouble by gnawing and breaking their cages. There« 
fore only those under six months >of age are captured. The na- 
tives ste Ithily watch the lairs at tae time of brooding, and upon 
waylaying a male ata distance from the female and her litter, 
shoothim. For his head they get a Government reward of fifty 
rupees. When the cubs are old enough to live without their mo- 
ther, she is also shot and beheaded. ‘The capture of the young 
ones is then safe and easy. They are kept at Caleutta until after 
teething, and are thence sent to the purchasers. The Sultan of 
Turkey buys many, but most of them go to menageries in yari- 
ous parts of the world. ‘Tigers are also kilied by the natives for 
their skins, which, if handsomely marked, are worth a hundred 
rupeeseach. Theclaws, too, are bought by the Indian jewellers 
and sold for ornaments. Jamrich says that the number of men 
eaten by tigers in Singavore is very great, and that an average 
of one Uhine e woodchopper disappears every day. 


Amusine Scene In Court.—The Glasgow Evening 
Star narrates an amusing episode which transpired in the Nor- 
thern Police court of that city on November 30th, while the case 
of a dog thief, named John Smith was being heard. Prisoner 
bad stolen a dog from a spirit store in the Royal Arcade, and had 
subsequently sold the animal to a gentleman, from whom he re- 
ceived 15s forit. The publican bunted for the dog everywhere, 
but without success until one day he happened to pass the 
house of the gentleman referred to, when a well known bark iu- 
dicated that the lost dog was found, The services of the police 
were obtained, the thief captured, and the gentlemen, the owner 
of the dog the man who stole it, and the animal itself, were all 
brought before the Court on Mondar, The owner of the dog re- 
marked that he was a most iutelligent animal, that money 
couldn't buy him; that the dog was even able to tell his name, 

ere Ca; tain Donald became interested, and echoed, * Tell his 
own name ?” Owner (confidently): Yes, sir; just ask him, Oap- 
tain Donald (donbtingly : Here, s’k, sk, what's your name ? 
Dog (emphatically : Bow wow-wow-wow. This novel reply was 
greete! with a roar of laughter, and the prisoner being sent up 
tor fourteen days, the case terminated, 


A Cottier’s Doc.—A curious and authentic story has 
come to the knowledge of the Manchester \ourier’s Sheffield 
correspondent, regarding the manner in which colliers’ grey 
hounds used in rabbit coursing) are kept. A Sheffield collier 
took his greyhound, valued at £40, to a veterinary surgeon for 
his advice, He told the surgeon that be thought the dog was 
not right, for she would not ‘ eat her mutton the day afore, and 
that morning she worldn't hev her eggs and port wine.” When 
she refused her breakfast of eggs and port wine he was sure she 
was wrong. On being asked what he gave his dog, the collier 
said he bought for the dog every week two little legs of Welsh 
mutton, and when sbe could not be tempted by a slice out of the 
middle of a leg he became uncasy. Fresh eggs and wine—some 
favored sherry, he preferred. port—were the best things for these 
logs. The veterinary surgeon pronounced the dog to be mad, 
and its owner confessed that she bad bitten several human be- 
ings and a number of dozs. Thecollier, on being asked to in- 
form the persons bitten and the owners of the dogs, replied, 
‘Nay. notl. The mun foind it out,” This collier earned 60s. 
tu 6 s.a week, and his wife aud children had to rest content with 
.y scraps, that the dog|might be fed and pampered like himself. 





A Victim ro Sc1ence.—t he Pall-Mail Gazette says 

‘ Science bas had a fresh martyr of no mean type in Dr. Leval, 
4 surgeon-major in the French army, who literally laid down his 
life in the attempt to grapple with the late visitation of plague 
in Tunis, aud track it to its true source. At the time of the out- 
break in the Province of Bengazi (according to an interesting 
memoir contributed to the Gazette Medicale d'Orient by Dr. 
Marroin), Surgeon-Major i aval had left Constantine, his station 
in Algeria, on leave obtained for the purpose of conducting 
botanical researches in Tunis. But having once resolved to 
study the origin and progress of the epidemic—the news of 
which reached him suddenly while thus enyaged - he never re- 
iaxed the self imposed task, and, though he fell a victim to his 
generous enthusiasm, and has left such a monument as probably 
would have best pleased himselt in a complete set of notes anda 
diary, showing that he had perfectly mastered all the facts 
within bis reach, As ina simultaneous invasion of the same 
dreaded enemy on tbe Versian borders, tbe plague had 
been preceded in the Province of Tunis it visited by a local 
famine, which reduced the Bedouin population to the greatest 
orivations. When Dr. Laval, moved to bis new enterprise, ar- 
rived on the 7th of June at Merdsch, reporied as the first foous 
of the malady, he found that the three nearest tribes had lived 
for months on wild vegetables, with a very scanty supply of bar- 
ley meal, and, in fact, had been all but starved. While in this 
condition of suffering a boy had been seized in one of their en- 
sampments in April with an illness which carried bim off ont 6 
fifth day, and was beyond doubt genuine plugue. His fatherw s 6 
the next victim; and so it spread on through the tribe, who a a- 
sured Dr. Laval they had no previous commuuication with any 
other, It must have passed from them undoubtedly to the vil -- 
tage of Merdsch itself, which lay not quite a mile off. ‘There 
nad been no dea‘h for several months in this place antil the lst 
of June, when the first case of plague in it proved fata’, and was 
followed by a number of others with alarming rapidity. When 
Dr. Lava) arrived on the 7th there were fifteen patients to be 
treated out of a population of not over 200 persons, The symp- 
tows were invariably the same,and the typical boils present in all 
cases, whether of death or recovery. For a fortnight the French 
surgeon struggled on manfully with his work, attended all th e 
sick, and employed ali such disinfecting precautions as he foun | 
possible. But on the 21st he succumbed to an attack, ando 
the 2th was dead, though not without leaving behind him re 
cords, the most complete ever hitherto obtained of anumbero 
cases properly observed, and thus sufficiently giving proof of 
his own patient heroism. It may be added that the theory that 
the plague is in its originsimply a very bad form of typhus, 
usually following famine, and aggravated by want of sanitary 
recautions, may be said to have gained strong additional corro- 
ration from the results of Dr. Laval’s self-sacrifice, ' 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. VI. 
CARISBROOK CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Carisbrook Castle is so familiar to the multitude of 
tourists who, attracted by cheap fares and very rapid 
transits, flock during the summer season in myriads to 
the Isle of Wight, that any detailed description of its 
runs are unnecessary. Its lofty and commanding 
keep, with its endless flight of steps—the majestic 
scenery offered to view, landward and seaward—its 
well within one of the chambers, 800 feet deep—its 
sallyport, portcullis, bastions, machicolated towers, 
and the like—its ancient wicket-gate of solid oak—iis 
massive gateway, having the arms and badge of the 
“TIouse of York” carved over the entrance—its bar- 
racks, governor’s residence, platform and cannon—its 
second well, which, at a depth of 200 feet, supplies 
very pure water by means of a tread-wheel fifteen 
feet in diameter, and which is worked by an ass—who 
has not seen and noted these, and many more of its 
remains, venerable by time, and grand in that colossal 
form of rain which give them so impressive an air? 
This castle is the most ancient fortification in the 
island. Conjectured to have been originally founded 
by the Britons, nothing authentic is known of it, till, 
as early as A.D. 530, mention is made in the Saxon 
chronicles of its having Leen taken by siege. In the 
time of Elizabeth, the whole of the original works, oe- 
cupying some twenty acres of ground, were encircled 
by extensive fortifications; these again were encom- 
passed by a moat, and further defended by tive mighty 
bastions. ‘he walls of the earlier Norman fortresses, 
including the keep, enclose an area of more than an 
acre and a-half. This keep stands on an artificial ele- 
vation, and is itself sixty feet high, with a proportionate 
extent and bre:tdth, and having its walls of an enor- 
mous thickness. On the north side are still pointed 
out those apartments-—or, rather, their ruins—which 
were oceupied by Charles lL The moat still exists, 
with its bridge porcullis, and flanking towers, but all 
is in a stite of desuetude, decayJand ruin. It met the 
fate of most castellated edifices at the hands of the 
Parliame itarians, and hence its present condition. 
The following fragments of history may, probably 
interest the reader, since romance and fact seem to 
meet together upon a neutral ground, where both can 


agree : 

THE CAPLIVITY OF CHARLES I. 
THE LEGEND. 
One wild, autumnal night, in the year 1648, when the 
winds were raving without, and the skies were starless, 
aman of agrave, calm presenec, of about eight-and- 
forty years of age, with the mild face, peaked beard and 
white forehead, which Vandyke has rendered immortal, 
and possessing that majestic air befitting a king born to 
the “purple,” aud, however unkingly his life and acts, 
expiating bis faults and follies by bis misfortunes,—was 
seated in a small illuminated chamber of the castle, 
reading a book by tho light of a lamp which shed its 
feeble rays upon the page. When not reading, he oe- 
casionally occupied himself in writing, from time to 
/ time; and, as he filled up sheet after sheet, these, at last, 
had grown up into the dignity of a voluminous manu- 
script. ‘This man was Charles I, then the prisoner of 
Colonel Hammond, governor of the castle. The book he 
read was the “ Faerie Queen” of Edmund Spencer, and 
the manuscript was the “ Suspiria Regalia,” found among 
his books after his decapitation. 
Pale, thoughtful, and eviaently anxious, despite the 
remarkable tranquility he exhibited, he scarcely heard 
the sonorous noises of the wind without, beating against 
the stout castle walls. From time to time he drew his 
hand across his brow, aa if from weariness,and ever and 
anon walked forth into the next chamber, where an aged 
and faithful attendant calmly slept whom he would not 
disturb, From the grated window of this room, which 
looked upon the interior court-yard, and ou the towering 
keep now enveloped in darkness, he gazed forth upon 
the lights yet seen in .he window of the governor’s apart- 
ments, ‘The tramp of soldiers passing their rounds, the 
challenge of the sentinels, and the ciatter of their arque- 
buses, reache:l his ears, but nothing that was definite to 
the senses, beyond these, could he realize. ‘Then he 
wo ild return and seat himself to his book, or to his pa- 
pers, drawing a cloak closer around him, for it was ex- 
tremely cold, aud the handful of fire allowed him had ex- 
pired for lack of fuel. 

Having unadvisedly made his escape from Ilampton 
Court, and passed over to the Isle of Wight, he contide 
in the good faith of Governor Hammond, who turned out 
tu be a zealous adherent to Cromwell and the Porlia 
ment, Charles thus found the place he had expected to 
be his shelter and security, a prisou; and Hammond, de- 
priving him of his few attendants, save the one mention- 
ed, assigued him lodgiogs in the northern wing, anu 
watched over him with that jealous assiduity natural to 
« gaoler, whose prisoner is of such an importance and 
value as to become a matter of life and death. 

As the hour was now approaching when the governor 
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wok his last rounds for the day, prior to seeking his own 














couch, and fresh sentinels relieved those on guard at the 
different stations of the castle, the King rose, closed his 
book, folded up his papers, and trimmed his lamp. 
Searcely had he done so, than the tramp of men was 
heard on the stairs Jeading to his apartments. ‘There 
they halted, and the governor himself—-a tall, strongly- 
built man of middle age, wearing the Puritan garb, and 
having the Puritan severity of manner deeply impressed 
upon his harsh, rough features—entered the outer room, 
adyanced to the inner, and stood, without removing his 
hat, before the King, who iooked upon him with a placi- 
dity that betokened neither offended dignity nor humbled 
pride. He was accompanied by bis officer, Major Rolfe, 
a man of more engaging manners, but who had in his 
shifting glanee and Lollow smile something of a latent 
cunning, to which a close observer would not have trust- 
ed much. 

“ Verily, Charles Stuart!” said the governor, in his 
measured tones, and pointing to the papers, “ thou doest 
wrong to be busying thyself with those mischievous 
writings, which do but breed contention and feed the 
flame of discord!” 

“ There is no treason in them, sir,” said the King, 
quietly. ‘‘As I know you can seize them at your plea- 
sure, I do not take any trouble in disguising either them 
or their nature.” 

** Ah, better deal frankly with the Parliament!” 

“Let the Parliament deal honestly by its King, sir,” 
retorted Charles. ‘It is an example it might set with 
profit.” 

‘*T am loth to show more harshness to thee, Charles 
Stuart, than my duty compels. But I have orders ” 
began the governor. 

“Orders!” exclaimed the King, quickly. 
whom, and concerning what ?” 

“To double the wateh—to guard thee as the apple of 
mine cye |” 

“And dost thou not? A king can searecly be more 
debarred of all help than I, who have but one old man to 
tehd upon me. Were I bound for the seaffold,”—he 
shuddered— “I could not be more at thy mercy !” 

** What sayest thou, Rolfe? Hast examined all ?—is 
all secure ?” asked the governor, uneasily, as his officer 
went to and fro to the window and the dour, and seemed, 
with keen anxiety within and without, to seck for any 
mark which might indicate an idea of escape. 

« All, sir!” was the auswer: “and I find everything 
fast !” 

“ Since the day,” pursued the Culonel, addressing the 
King, “ when thou wert ill-advised enough to flee from 
Hampton, the commissioners have lost faith in thee.” 

“ And yet thy master, Cromwell himself, urged it,” 
said the King, bitterly. 

“It will be well for you, as I have no knowledge of 
what has passed, to give me your solemn promise not to 
attempt an escape from hence, for [am bound to sever; 
ity. A pledge may induce me to relax in the strictness 
of disciplin. ’ 

“ 1 cannot-—I will not!” and there passed a glance be- 
tween the King and Major Rolfe, which conveye.i, on the 
one hand, some important intimation, and on the other, 
an understanding that there was something afoot which 
he was to learn by intuition, since the presence of the 
governor hindered more open confidence. 

“Tam sorry for thy determination,” said the governor; 
“because it leaves me without any farther discretionary 
wer.” 

“It seems to me,” observed the King, with bitterness, 
“that with these walls, these guards and sentinels, and 
the general strength of the fortress, to meditate an es- 
cape would be a folly, were it not the common dream of 
a prisoner; and that to attempt it would be madness, 
since the method and the means are alike out of my 
reach.” 

“ | know not—I know not!” replied Hammond, un- 
easily. “I should feel less secure, it is true, were you 
lodged farther in the north, where the Scottish forces are 
gathering, and ’tis said, in menacing numbers.” 

* Hah!” ejaculated Charles; “they do not abandon 
me, after all!” 

“A pest on my ‘ongue!—but, natheless, I must fol- 
low out my instructions,” muttered Hammond; “ and 
you, perforce, must submit !” 

“What!” cried the King. 
[am consigned ?” 

* Your attendant must be moved from you—that is 
one item, at least.” 

“ My faithful old Parry !” said Charles,mournfully. 
“ Well, let it be so, since it cannot be otherwise;” and 
he sighed heavily. 

“It is said that there is a plan in contemplation to 
effect your escape,” the governor urged; “ and as, by 
some means, he has opened a communication, it 1s 
high time to stay him, ere he perils himself more !” 

* Major Rolfe,” said the King, “as it may not be 
treason to your duty or to the cause you serve, and as 
the governor is here present, L would beg you to con- 
vey my thanks to those gentlemen of the island who 
would have served me; to Sir Everard Worsley, who 
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“ Is it, then, to a dungeon 





courteous hospitality 


offered me shelter and help; to his noble dame, for her 


“T hear he is with friends in the neighbourhood,” 


ing look. 
been seen 
“Come, Major,” broke in the governor, “it is time 
we were gone, and Charles Stuart may require rest. 
You will take Parry with you.” 
“T will care for him,” said Rolfe. 
wild night !” 
“ Well, what of that, man?” asked Hammond, sus- 
piciously. 
“ Nay, I did but remark.” 
*°Tis well! Another matter I have forgotten, and 
it is this: Iam to forbid entrance to those who have 
been admitted to see you on pretence of those weak 
superstitions, which believe that anointed hand can 
cure leprosy and the king’s evil. That is itself an evil, ’ 
he added, with a grim smile at his poor joke, “ which 
has failed to cure itself. But which are the more 
tent, the hand of the Protector or of Charles Stuart, 
will be seen.” 
“ And am I to be deprived of the sight of sympa- 
thetic faces—of the presence of those who lighten the 
dreary hours of my captivity,—the poor friends of my 
misfortune, who console me with blessings, and whose 
tears show such kindness as have even enlivened this 
rude cell? Be itso! Isubmit !” 
* At least, they will not be able to plot,” said the 
governor, sternly, “and so defeat the high behest of 
the Parliament. So! I give you good night, and may 
your heart be changed, so that you can yet find grace 
with those who desire to be your faithful servants still, 
if that stiff-necked pride of thine can be taught to bow 
to the chastising rod.” 
ary It may bow and be broken!” murmured the 
in 


“ 


“ And the light thrice at your window has 





“*Tis a dark, 


Tt may stoop as low as death !” was the gloomy 
rejoinder, with a prophetic and ominous tone, which, 
in combination with all the circumstances surronnd- 
ing the King, gave him some terrible foreboding of 
that awful hour when he might be under the Lands of 
the doomsman. 

Major Rolfe had awakened the aged valet, and with 
some few hurried words had made him comprehend 
that he must quit the King. To his tears and en- 
treaties to behold his master once more, was turned a 
deaf ear; and Charles spoke to him from the inner 
room. 

“Go, good Parry—go, my faithful old friend! We 
may meet again! Go, and take my blessing! Greet 
my friends, if thou seest them,and say they have my 
thanks, and prayers, and heartfelt gratitude !” 

“It may be,” growled the governor; “for I will 
have him sent off to Newport this night. Rolfe, 
dost thou suspect he will——” He paused; but to this 
pause and to the look which filled it up, Major Rolfe 
answered with a laconic “ Yea!” 

“ Be it so, and see to it, as thou valuest thy head. 
It may speed thy suit with Worsley’s daughter, man. 
Go to! goto!” And, sending Parry be‘ore them, 
where he met the guard, the governor bolted and 
doubly locked the outer door, leaving the King alone 
with his distracted thoughts. 

An hour or more elapsed, which the King passed in 
prayer and meditation,—an hour of anxious waiting, 
during which, in the heavy silence of the chamber, he 
could hear the beating of his own heart. He partook 
ofa little food to atrengthen himself; and having 
thrice put his lamp to the window of his chamber, 
which looked forth upon the ramparts, and as often 
removed it, he began to bestir himself in preparation 
for an eventful moment—which had now arrived—ind 
had long and anxiously been looked for. It was a pro- 
ject for his escape, and arranged in the following 
manner: 

During the earlier part of his confinement,when there 
was less restriction placed upon his personal liberty, it 
was his custom to walk upon the ramparts, where he 
was permitted to behold many persons, who were al- 
lowed access to him, on the plea of being touched for 
a disease known as the Kings evil; but those who were 
most zealous in his behalf, and headed by some 
of the most influential gentlemen of the land, 
entered into a sch>me set on foot for his release; and, 
aided by his confidant, a correspondence in cipher 
(added to the secrecy with which this was carried on) 
was begun, in which every requisite detail was set 
down. ‘The plan was that, furnished with a cord, he 
should emerge by the window of his chamber down 
to the ramparts, and thence again to the fort, where 
the moat itself was passable, owing to its being dry at 
that spot. There a swift horse, ready saddled, with 
arms, was to be in waiting for him, with which he 
was to hurry to a place of safety at Newport, and 
thenee again down the river Medina to the sea, in a 
swift boat, where a fast sailing lugger was to be in 
readiness to convey him over to France, or elsewhere, 
as vpportunity should offer,—his chief desire being to 
join some Royalist forces in the north, on whom he 
thought he could rely. 

It was understood, besides,that Cromwell was push- 
ing the Parliament to extremity,so as to procure a sen- 
tenee df deposition, or a trial for high treason to the 
nation, and so far had matters been carried that his 








said Rolfe, in a low, hasty whisper, and with a mean- 


friends saw no hope for him, so long as he remained 
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in such strict captivity, and from whence he could,|have won her for thyself. If Worseley cannot save! Major Rolfe with a cocked pistol 


with ease, be brought at any time io London. While 
these deliberations went on, his adherents, lost no 
time in bringing their scheme to maturity. 

What seemed mos’ opposed to this plan—and all 
others turne! out abortive, and seemed utterly hope- 
less—was the narrow space offered by the bars of the 


his King, he may love to save his head; and as for the 
man, Charles Stuart ins 

“ Would you then have slain him !” asked his asso-, 
ciate, noticing the shrug and the darkening scowl upon | 
his brow. 

“1 know to whom it would have been acceptable ! 


windows. Ile, however, gave them to understand} Besides, dost thou not know that it is allowable to 


that, having tried the width of the grating, he had 


slay a prisoner who is seeking to escape, and the 


found it practicable, and, every preparation being}|more especially that it is a state prisoner. Verily, 


made, the night of trial finally came. 
Among those on whom both he and his friends 


and as the Lord liveth, he would have met his fate !” 
* Oh, my master! my master! my annoinuted sove- 


found themselves forced to rely, was Major Rolfe|reign !” moaned Parry, wringing his withered hands. 


himself, who was Colonel Hlammond’s  subaltern. 


“Pray you let me go him, to soothe, to attend, to 


Having sought an alliance in the family of Sir Ever-| console him !” 


ard Worsley, by wedding that gentleman’s daughter, 


“Peace, old dotard! and do thou, Rolfe, see to his 


and having shown that he was possessed of the seeret|security, I have changed my mind as to sending him 
of the projected escape, with that noble self-sacrifice | hence,” said the governor. “Ile has come to no great 
and loyal abnegation, of which that hapless period|harm, and may have gained a lesson he will do wel 


in his hand, aecom- 
panied Colonel Hammond, and found the King pale, 
but calm and resolute, He had cast himself on his 
bed, and now was seated upon its side, looking with 
indignant surprise at this interruption. 
“What is the meaning of this gentlemen ?” he de- 
manded, with that dignity which belongs to misfor- 
tune when its object rises with the oceasion, and be- 
comes superior to its pressure; and Charles—who; 
found himself without one solitary chance left, was: 
now really himself. “What is the meaning of this? 
Is it, perchance, my assassination has been decreed ? 
or do you dare to raise your hands against your” 
crowned and anointed sovereign and seek to curry the 
favors of those who would compass my life, and anti- 
cip tte the expected reward, Speak, I see that this per- 
son respects the unhappy so little, that he Would even 
menace me with his weapon.” 

“It is well you thought better of your attempt!” 


cried Rolfe, purple with passion, and very likely as- 


exhibits so many noble instances, the hand of the lady |to profit from!” and they quitted the ramparts. 
was promised him, on condition of the King being suc- * * * * * * suming some show of fierce zeal, lest some expression 
cessful in the attempt. Rolfe had, at least, the means} Several days now passed, and the king appeared to}of the King’s might compromise him with the more 
of personal communication with the royal prisoner, |be weak, ill, and suffering, and whether by design or|obdurate governor, “Had you but reached the 
nd if he could not give him direct assistance, he could |accident, or to weave afresh some new form of escape} ground, I had pistolled you—for all that a crown had 
seep the secret, and convey to him such things as|which might be more suecessful, those who had, in| bound your temples, and the sacred oil been poured 
night facilitate the contemplated step. He could aid]expectation andjdread, found their dearest hopes frus-| over your locks.” 
in the correspondence—exchange messages—secrete | trated and their intention battled, understood that ne| “ Peace, wretch !” exclaimed Charles, with an im- 
the cord in the chamber, without which all would be}steps had been taken by the governor; that, in effect,| petuosity he could not restrain. ‘“ Your hand to your 
° futile ; and thus he played a passive part, with what|according to Major Rolfe’s showing, it did not seem| hat !—uneover!--and your knee to the ground! 
result remains yet to be seen. that Colonel Hammond had any cognizance of what| Down, sir! for it is possible that there may be some 
Eleven o’clock sounded from the castle bell, and!had occurred. Accordingly a second attempt was de-|mong your masters who have a greater sense of de- 
Charles looked forth and listened, at his window. All| termined on, and means taken which should triumph|ency, and of what is due to fallen royalty, and who 
was a chaotic darkness, the winds sweeping with alover the difficulties—so peurile as a fact, so desperate| may yet visit upon your head the penalties of this 
loud and angry force : and, while the darkness favor-|as a reality—which had made the King, a second time, | outrage !” 
ed his purpose, the storm shrouded any noise he might | prisoner, while he himself grew only the more deter-|_ So much of majesty accompanied the words which 
make, Taking a strongly twisted, knotted cord, he|mined on daring every risk. the King uttered, so full of bitter scorn and dignified 
tied it firmly to the window, and listening with ev-| Instead of the ink therefore, which the King de-| anger was his manner, that, almost in despite of him- 
ery faculty on the stretch for the tread of the senti-|sired to have sent him, in order to complete his manus-| Self, the double traitor, with a blanched face, shank 
nel, who was to be some distance from the spot, on|cripts, a bottle of corrosive acid was conveyed to him,| back, and, putting away his pistol, uncovered his 
some pretence or other, he let the cord fall, and, with|for the purpose of eating away a portion of the enor-| head, and remained silent and cowering before the 
a palpitating heart, heard the coil grate on the}mous grating, which had so fatally barred his passage;|man he had so grossly insulted. ' 
rampart. and this he had daily applied to the divisions of the| —‘‘ And you Colonel Hammond, explain to me what 
He could not help fancying, though it might have] barred window—hiding this, of course, by coatings of | this means,” pursued the King. 
| been only the bubbling of the wind, that a low, sup-|dust and dirt. In the quills, too, which were brought} “It means t' at this second attempt to escape has 
emereene scornful laugh followed directly after. He|to him for writing purposes, were skillfully hidden] been frustrated, and that it will be worse than useless 
: istened again. All was very still : and knowing that |some thin and beautifutly wrought files,with which he] to make another endeavor. Those who 5, saeape you 
he must dare all if he would succeed—knowing that|was soon so far enabled to pierce his way through the] have escaped with diffleulty ; the boat has been seized 
valuable lives might be implicated even if he hesita-| bars, that the window was, at last, passable, and there| and the lugger sunk. Since you new know that all 
ted—he clambered to the window, and began to force |now only remained to fix upon a night as favorable as] is in_ vain ——” . ; 
his person—which was worn and attenuated enough | the last had been. “Tsee it is so, and I submit. Henceforth I will at- 
by suffering and anxiety—between the bars. He had begun to doubt Rolfe, whom he could not|tempt no more!” And the King’s head fell upon his 

Yes, he will succeed! Already, he has passed|very clearly understand, It could not be known—|hands,—as thinking of his forlorn, hunted, desolate 
his head and one arm through ; and a few minutes|and perhaps the man himself had not decided—on| condition—his wife and daughters pining,next to beg- 
more, and he will be outside his fearful dungeon, | which side he would cast his fidelity; and Charles was] gary, at the Court of France—his son a penniless fug- 
clinging to the stout cord, and once again free—free, |not the first man to be aware that a man who will serve| stive—a vision of death rose before him, awful,ghastly 
at least, from those awful walls. two masters indifferently cannot be counted upon as} and inexorabie. His spirit was broken then, 

Ue redoubled his exertions,and the moment was one|being true to one or the other. While therefore, he} “1 beg that my poor attendant may be permitted 
of awful, devouring anxiety and suspense. A little|confided in doing so, Charles determined to keep the}to keep me company,” he said. ‘‘ You have but to 
more—a very little more, but a bare inch, and he|night secret to this clever intriguer so far as he could double my guarils, or to remove me into stricter con- 
would pass his shoulders. Great drops of perspiration|not help himself, and contrived to let Worsley’s|finement. I shall not complain.” 
rolled down his face, which was turned upward with |party know it, while he gave Major Rolfe to under-| _“ He shall come,” replied the governor, touched for 
an expression of yearning, passionate, prayful entreaty. |stand that his meditated escape would take place on] the moment, though otherwise unimpressionable 
But, alas! he finds that he has miscaleulated the|the night following. enough, “ And as for your removal, as regards this 
space; he learns that a little, a very little more room| It came, dark and favorable enough, but while the| chamber, that will not be necessary.” 
is wanting, and that the lack of this is as effectual an}window was quite practicable, and the cord by| “ Why so?” asked Charles. ihe dt 
imprisonment as though he were bound hand and{which to descend was at hand, and the King’s friends} “‘ Beeause my guards shall remain in Yn next room, 
foot, and chained to the ground in the very lowest|in a more formidable body, were waiting at the foot} and to-morrow I shall communicate with the Parlia- 
dungeon and in the strongest cell which those enor-|of the hill beside the moat—intent, this time, upon| ment, and they —" / 
mous walls encircled. purchasing success at the peril of their lives—the fact} “ They will do what?” and his face became 

It had now become—not a question of escape. |that the sentinel traversed the circuit of the northern} blanched, | mS ; 
For that, with a sickening heart, and a sense of over-|ramparts every twenty minutes or half-hour, offered a] | “They will relieve me of a responsibility which I 
mastering terror, he had surrendered in blank and|risk at least, if not an obsiacle, so that the difliculty find both irksome aud dangerous. Major Rolfe, you 
utter despair. It was now a question of returning,|only assumed another form, without apparently being will prepare- Tee . 
of going back into his chamber, of simply extrication|in any degree lessened. Still rapidity of action might} “ Do not trust Aim!” said Charles, with a momen- 
from actual strangulation;--and his groans were full | obviate all this, and once out of the window, the des | tary indignation. _“ He has heen false to me, and has 
of physical pain and pure bodily torture. lis foot}cent was a few moment’s matter; and at the appoint-| betrayed good and honest mén ina shameful manner. 
slipping, left him suspended over the fluor, and the|ed hour, having signalled with his lamp three times,} —“ Thave not found him to fail se,” responded the 
horizontal bar above is pressing on his neck, in fact !|and heard the ‘tread of the passing sentry die away.) grim governor. “If he had, it would have been found 
Five minutes more, and there would be an ignoble end|he lowered the chord, which he had passed oyer anj that I neither slept nor trusted too far, and have hung 
of Charles I. By one despairing effort, be regained|upper bar, and to his great joy, was fairly without]a traitor over my battlements before now. Gentle- 
his footing; and torn, bleeding and panting, he re-|that abhorrent and hateful window. men, retire. Double the guard in the next room, and 
leased himself, falling back upon the floor almost| Casting a glance below, ere commencing his des-| let Parry be sent for. Major Rolfe, Charles Stuart 
fainting, and dreading every instant the coming of the|cent, he saw in the semi-darkness some shadowy forms] Will dispense with your presence, T dare say. Ile may 
grim governor. whose outlines and gleaming steel caps pointed them| not like your zeal, Ishall not fail to represent it; \ 

But on the ramparts, beneath his window—waiting]|out to him as the myrmidons of the sleepless and} and with an equivocal smile, half scornful and con- 
and watching with their cloaks drawn around them,| watchful governor, aud he confessed to himself, with} temptuous, he pointed his subaltern to the dvor, who 
and with their charged petronels in their hands—|a sinking of the heart and a prostration of every hope,|slunk away, finding that, after all, his services were 
were three men, who seemed to be full as anxious|that his plans were forever frustrated. Ie ‘saw so but little valued, Subsequently they were paid, too, 
about his descent, as the unhappy captive himself. |clearly that every movement, every scheme, every} their proper cost, aud he had not much reason to 
These three men were Colonel Hammond, Major|daily step toward the desired end, were so completely congratulate himself. : 

Rolfe and the valet Parry, who was brought there by| known, and that his actions were watched by incess- Che King’s subsequent removal to Ifurst Castle, 
them to wait the issue, but with what form of conclu-|antly vigilant men, that he — yielded “to the}and afterwards to London, his trial and execution, are 


ee  , 
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sion the trembling old man did not know. 


“ Can he do it, thinkest thou ?” asked one in adeep}into that accursed chamber and drawing up the 


low whisper. 


cord, wound it up, cast it into the fire, destroyed by 


The other shook his head, and said “Impossible. I) the same means every clue and trace that might be- 
have measured the aperture and it is too small for any | tray others; so that when the governor, who had been 


vue bigger than a boy to creep through.” 


waiting below, entered the room, attended by Major 


“Tt is well! Behold there is the light. He}Rolfe and guard, the fire had destroyed every vestige 
tel]s them his scheme has failed, and now he draws up | of his forlorn attempt—his letters, ciphers and the like 
the chord. Come let us in, and let him believe him-|—so that nothing but a handful of charred ashes were 
self undetected. Thou shalt have thy bride, Rolfe, and/ left. 


I will win her for_thee, man, better than thou could’st 





Preceded by torches which some of the guard bore, 


conviction, and, with some difficulty, entered again| matters of history. Ilis faithful servant was with him 


to the last; but the interest in Carisbrook Castle as a 
fortress after his departure wholly ceased, and it has 
ever since resolved itself into quiet and repose. 

- ~ * _—r + - _ - 
A person named Thomas Barret Stokoe has been 
prosecuted in a Scotch court for practising as a physician with- 


out a proper qualficativa. In defense he put in two diplomas 
granting a title of M. 1)., one from Livingstone University in 


America, the other from the Edinburgh University of Caicigo 


the latter having been granted for a fee of $50 by oae Dr. Rob- 
erston, without any examination. Mr. Stokoo was fonud guilty, 





and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisoninent. 
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THE ALBION. 











“The ‘Gooa_ Ola ‘Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


{(Con-luded from our last.] 

“Do you not see him ?” eried Seymour, with horror- 
stricken looks and pointing as he spoke. “ There, close 
behind you?” : 

“ Whom do you imagine you behold ?” asked the Con- 
stable not altogether free from the superstitious terrors 
that affected his companion. 

«A former inmate of this cell,” rephed Seymour, 
‘who died, as I shall die, on ‘Tower Hill.” 

“The Earl of Surrey!” exclaimed Gage. ‘ 

“ Ay, Surrey,” rejoined the admiral. “ He points to 
his bleeding throat, »s if toshow me what my fate will 
be. Look at him, Sir John! Look at him!” 

“T can behold nothing,” replied the Constable, looking 
in the direction in which the admiral pointed. 

“Ha! he vanishes!” exclaimed Seymour. ‘ But in 
his plac» another phantom rises. ’Tis the injured queen, 
my consort.” : : 

“ Queen Catherine !” exclaimed Gage, in amazement. 

‘“ Her features are death-like, and she is wrapped in 
a shroud; but I know her,” pursued Seymour. “ Her 
looks are fu'l of woe and pity. Oh! forgive me, injured 
queen ! forgive me! I cannot bear those looks.” And 
he covered his face with his hands. 

There was a pause, during which Gage made no re- 
mark, but regarded his c:mpanion with mingled com- 
miseration and wonder 

After awhile Seymour looked up again. 

“She is gone!” he oried, greatly relieved. ‘“ But 
what is this? Another spectre rising to blast me? 
Hence, hence! necursed fiend! Thou wert the cause of 
all,” 

“Whose spirit troubles you now, my lord?” said the 
constable. 

“That of my malignant and treacherous servant, Ugo 
Harrington,” replied Seymour. “ He points to a yawn- 
ing wound in his breast, from which blood is streaming, 
and seems to charge me with his slaughter. "Tistrue I 
did it, and I would slay him again were ittodo. He 

‘smiles upon me with a devilish grin, and disappears.” 

Have these phantoms visited you before, my lord ?” 
demanded the Constable. 

“ Never thus,” replied Seymour, “ though I have had 
dreadful dreams.” 

“Let me once more recommend you to make your 
peace with heaven,” said the Constable. “These visions 
show how heavily laden must be your soul, and how 
needful it is it should be cleansed of all. its offenses. 








me,” said Mauger. ‘If I take not off your head in one 
blow, never trust me nore.” 

“I shall not require to trust thee more, good fellow,” 
replied the admiral, with a half smile. “I have not 
much to give thee,” he added, detaching some gold or- 
naments from his apparel. ‘ But thou art welcome to 
these,” 

“T thank your lordship,” replied Mauger, as he took 
them. ‘I told you you would die by my hands, and my 
prediction, you see, has come to pass.” 

“ But you predicted also that two others would perish 
in the same manner ?” 

“ Aad so they wiil.” 

“1 could almost forgive thee the blow thou art about 
to deal me, were I certain of this.” 

“Then your lordship may rest as easy as if you saw it 
done,” replied Mauger, with a grim smile. “ Both their 
heads will fall by this axe.” 

And with an uncouth reverence he drew back, and 
while doing so, discovered Xit. 

‘Tia! thou art come, my little knave ?” cried Seymour, 
on perceiving him. “I am glad to see thee.” 

“Tam come to take leave of your lordship,” replied 


“Your lordship shall have no cause to complain of 


suspended by a cord round his neck, and from his 
surcingle, in a black leathern case, hung the Bible. 

“‘[ am come to attend you to the scaffold, my lord,” 
he said, coldly saluting the admiral, “and I trust you 
are better prepared to appear before your Heavenly 
Judge than when I last parted from you.” 

“ At least, 1 am penitent,” rejoined the admiral, 
“ but little time is now left me for amendment.” 

“Enough, my son, if you use it well,” said Latimer, 
in a more softened tone. 

“ = lord, I must pray you to set forth,” said the 
constable, throwing open the door, and passing out. 

“T am ready,” replied Seymour,following him with 
a firm footstep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TOWER HILL, 

Outside, as we have intimated, was waiting, a large 
body of yeomen of the guard, armed with balber 8. 
In the midst of them stood Mauger, leaning on his 
axe, his features being concealed by a black and 
bearded mask. Two chargers, trapped in black, were 
likewise in waiting for the constable and the lieu- 
tenant. 





Xit, “and to crave some slight relic in remembrance of 
you.” 
“ Here is a brooch,” replied Seymour, detaching it, 
from his cap. 
“ I would fain have something that your lordship ma 
wear on the scaffold,” said Xit, with a certain signifi- 
eance. 
“ All his lordshi 
served Mauger. 
“Truc,” replied Seymour, “but thou wilt not be- 
grudge him my velvet slippers ?” 
* Marry, | do begrudge them; but since your lordship 
desires it, he shall have them,” rejoined Mauger, gruffly. 
“Prithee, let him also have the handkerchief with 
which I bind mine eyes,” said the admiral. 
Mauger returned a gruff assent. 
As he dwarf approached to take leave, the admiral 
whispered to him; 
* Within the sole of one of these slippers thou will find 
a letter to the Princes Elizabeth. See it conveyed to 
her highness. Give her also the handkerchief. ’ 

“Your lordship’s injunctions shall be fulfilled,” re- 
plied Xit, pressing his hand upon his heart. 
And he quitted the cell with Mauger. 
For nearly an hour the admiral was left to him- 
self, and this interval he passed in prayer. He then 
attired himself with as much care as if preparing fora 
fete, and Tombs, who appeared while he was thus en- 


p’s apparel will belong to me,” ob- 


Take what I say to you in good part, I pray you my lord. | gazed, aided him in making his toilet. Tis habili- 


.. Tis well meant.” 

'  “T know it, and I thank you,” replied Seymour, 
carnestly. “I will try to profit by your counsel.” 

“ And now, good night, my lord,” said the constable, 


“ You will find me ready,” answered Seymour. 

On this Gage took his departure. 

_ As soon as he was left alone, Seymour fell upon his 
knees, and, for the first time since his imprisonment, 

prayed long and fervently. Much comforted, he then 

threw himself on his pallet, and slept tranquilly till the 

jailer entered his cell next morning. 

“ What time is it?” he demanded. 

“Tis seven o'clock,” replied Tombs. “ Your lordship 
has but three hours left. At ten the procession sots 
forth.” 

“Is the day fair?” inquired the admiral. 

“Somewhat cloudy, but I do not think there will be 
rain” rejoined the jailor. ‘ On a me!ancholy occasion 
like the present, ‘tis meet the weather shou!d correspond. 
1 like not to see the sunshine on an execution.” 

“To me the weather is indifferent,” replied Seymour. 
“Yet I shall less regret to quit the world if the skies 
frown on me. ‘Thou must help to attire me presently. 
‘Tis the last time I shall trouble thee.” 

“ Ay your lordsbip will do well to put on your bravest 
apparel. You will not die unobserved. There is a great 
crowd on Tower Hill already.” 

* Already !” exclaimed Seymour, scarcely able to re- 
_«pressa shudder. “ They are eager for the spectacle.” 

“ Ay, many of them came over-night, so Mauger tells 
me,” rejoined Tombs. “ He is without, if your lordship 
desires to see him.” 

“ Bring him in,” said Seymour. And as he rose from 
his couch, and hastily enveloped himself ina black velvet 
robe, the beadsman entered the cell. With him also 
came Xit, butas the dwarf, kept in the back ground, 
Seymour did not at first notice him. 

* So thou hast brought the weapon of death with thee, 
I perceive fellow?” cried the admiral, glancing sternly 
at Mauger, who was clad in a jerkin of Blood-rot serge, 
and carried the axe on his shoulder. 

“LT thought your lordship might like to examine it,” 
replied Mauger, offering him the weapon. “If you will 
try the edye with your thumb, you will find it keen.” 

“I shall try its edge soon enough,” rejoined Seymour. 
“‘Meactime, I will take thy word for its sharpness. 
What concerns me most is, that thou shouldst not do 
thy devoir clumsily.” 


ments consisted of a doublet and hose of black velvet, 
with a robe of the same material. His cap was like- 
wise of black velvet, adorned with a red Baios: 

roe | before the hour of ten, the awful rolling of 


“To-morrow I will be with you at the appointed | muffied drums was heard outside, accompanied by the! gazed at t 


heavy tread of armed men. A body of the yeomen 
of the guard, it was evident, was collected in front of 
the Bowyer Tower. As the bell tolled forth the fatal 
hour, the Constable of the Tower, accompanied by the 
lieutenant, entered the cell. Seymour rose to meet 
them, and said, with a smile: 
“Good morrow to you, Sir John Gage, and to you 
too, good Sir John Markham. I am glad to see you 
both. Iwillnot keep you waiting.” 
But few more words passed between them. The 
little, however, that was said, strongly impressed both 
the constable and the lieutenant, with Seymour’s com- 
posure and firmness, and they felt assured that he 
would die with great constancy. 
“Have you any charge to give me, my lord, ere we 
set out ?” inquired the constable, kindly. 
“Only this, good Sir John,” replied Seymour, “and 
I am sure, from old friendship, you will see it done for 
me. You are aware,” he continued, in a voice of dee 
emotion, “that I have an infant daughter, the off- 
spring of my marriage with Queen Catherine. ’Tis a 
pretty child, but tender and delicate, and I much fear 
will not grow to maturity. My estates and possessions 
being forfeited to the crown, I have not wherewithal 
to provide for my child.” 
“Give yourself no concern on this score, my lord,” 
observed the constable. “ Your sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Somerset, I am sure, will take care of your 
infant daughter.” 
“IT would not have her committed to the duchess’ 
care—nay, I forbid it.” rejoined the admiral, sternly. 
* Let her be given to the Marchioness of Dorset, who 
for my sake, [ am certain, will treat her kindly. Give 
my child my blessing, good Sir John, and see my 
dying wish complied with.” 

“Tt shall be done, my lord,” replied the constable. 

While they were thus conversing, the door of the 
cell opened, and an austere-looking personage, habited 
in a cassock of dark stuff, and wearing the peculiar 
cap adopted by the reformed clergy, came in. This 
was Dr. Hugn Latimer, who, as already mentioned, 
had several times before visited the admiral during 
his imprisoment. A long, grey, pointed-beard im- 
parted a venerable character to the divine’s somewhat 
sour physiognomy. A pair of large spectacles were 





Having mounted his steed, Sir John Gage gave the 
word to move on, and the mournful procession which 
had been rapidly formed, set forward. At its head 
rode the constable, the sorrowful expression of his 
countenance showing how profoundly he was affected. 
His charger seemed to sympathize with him, and ex- 
hibited none of its customary spirit. Then followed 
the chaplain of the Tower in his robes, with an open 
prayer-book in hand, on which his eyes remained fixed 
as he moved along. Then came the trumpeters, with 
their clarions, which they did not sound, suspended 
from their necks. After them came the drummers, 
beating their muffled drums. Then came thirty yeo- 
men of the guard, marching three abreast, and headed 
by three _ warders. Then, after a short inter- 
val,came Mauger masked, ——e in his gait, and 
carrying an axe with its edge toward the prisoner,who 
marched with firm step and undaunted deportment a 
short distance behind him. The admiral was closely 
followed by Latimer. Another detachment of yeo- 
men of the guard preceded by the lieutenant of the 
Tower, brought up the rear. 

Many _— were collected on the green, on the 
walls, and at different other points curious to see how 
the admiral would demean himself on this trying oc- 
casion. All were astonished at his fortitude. His 
countenance was wan from anxiety and long confine- 
ment, but his figure was erect as ever, his carriage 
stately and_ dignified, and his looks haughty and un- 
bending. Nothing that was passing wabia could be 
read from his features. But what memories of other 
and brighter days were awakened as he passed alon 
the wide = space in front of the White Tower, an 

« palace beyond it. To check the painful 
current of his thoughts, he looked in the opposite di- 
rection. 
At that moment he was close to the Beanchamp 
Tower, and, casting his eyes upon the frowning struc- 
ture, he beheld the Dukej of Norfolk gazing at him 
through a strongly grated window. eir glances 
met, and how much did that single look convey! 
There was no exultation overa fallen foe in the duke’s 
glance—no smile of gratified vengeance lighted up his 
venerable features—but he shook his head mournfully. 
Seymour faltered for a moment, but instantly recover- 
ing himself, strode on with as much firmness as before. 
Norfolk’s look and mournful shake of the head con- 
tinued to haunt him. “I would I had not seen him,” 
he thought. 
The procession now passed beneath the gloomy arch 
of the Bloody Tower, and in the outer ward more 
spectators were congregated, grouped on either gide 
of the way. Many of these audibly expressed their 
commiseration for the admiral, but were rebuked both 
by word and gesture by Latimer, who shook his staff 
at them. But the ire of the austere divine was yet 
more vehemently roused by an incident which shortly 
afterward occurred. The first detachment of the 
guard had passed through the gateway of the Bow- 
er Tower, and Seymour who was just approaching 
it, when Xit, who was stationed among the bystan- 
ders, sprang forward, and ere he could be prevented, 
threw himself at his feet. In another moment, the 
poor dwarf was removed by.one of the guard, who 
pushed him aside with the pole of bis halberd, but he 
sobbed out a piteous farewell. 

The most trying part of the ceremony had now to 
be undergone, and Seymour braced his nerves firml 
for it. Already the horrible roar of the vast multi- 
tude collected near the outer gate of the fortress and 
on Tower Hill could be distinctly heard. There was 
something awful in this sound, and for a moment Sey- 
mour felt appalled by it, but the feeling italy 
passed away, and by the time he was exposed to the 
gaze of those thousand inquisitive spectators, whose 
eyes were eagerly fixed upon him, devouring his every 
look and gesture, and commenting upon them as a 
Roman concourse might upon a gladiator, he was as 
full of intrepidity ws ohn Nor did his extraordi- 
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nary power of fascination fail him at this supreme 
moment, As he marched slowly on, looking to the 
right and left in search of friendly faces, loud mur- 
murs arose among the crowd, cries | Sve to be raised, 
many persons pressed forward, and it required the ut- 
most efforts of the arquebusiers, who were arranged in 
double lines all the way to the scaffold, to keep back 
the throng. 

“Be patient, my good friends,” cried Seymour, 
waving them back. “ You will harm yourselves and 
not serve me.” 

But this, instead of allaying the excitement of the 
crowd, increased it, and the tumult threatening to be- 
come dangerous,Sir John Gage,fearing a rescue might 
be attempted, ordered the guard to close around the 
prisoner, and accelerate their pace. This was done, 
and not a moment too soon,for the lines of halberdiers 
were broken in two or three places by the rabble,who, 
disappointed in their expectations of reaching the ad- 
miral, attacked the guard, wrested their halberds from 
them, and a sharp conflict ensued, in the course of 
which some persons were killed and many others 
grievously wounded. Loud and fierce execrations 
were uttered against the lord protector, and he was 
denounced as the murderer of his brother. 


In anticipation of some such disturbances as actu- 
ally took place, a company of German lansquenets 
had been placed around the scaffold, and these were 
strengthened by the mounted we: | train-bands, so that 
the place of execution was completely invested. An 
enormous multitude was collected. The whole area 
of Tower Hill was thronged, and in the vicinity of the 
scaffold, which stood on the highest ground on the 
northwest of the §fortress, scarce an inch of ground 
was unoccupied. 

Owing to the precautions taken by the constable, 
Seymour was brought to the scaffold in safety, and 
when he soon afterward mounted the steps and appeared 
upon it, a tremendous shout arose from the beholders. 

Hitherto the day had been dull and gloomy, but at 
that moment a slight burst of sunshine, fell upon him, 
and illumined his noble countenance, rendering him 
yet more conspicuous to the vast assemblage, whose 
eyes were strained toward him. Not in his proudest 
moments had he looked more majestic than he did now 
that he stood on those fatal boards, nor perhaps 
for one instant, more elated. But the smile which 
had played upon his features quickly faded away, 
as did the sunshine that had lighted them up, 
and left them pale and rigid looking as marble. 

He had been preceeded upon the scaffold by the con- 
stable and the lieutenant, together with Mauger. By 
this time Latimer had mounted the steps, and stood be- 
side him. No other person was allowed upon the 
scaffold. 

Ithad been the admiral’s intention to address the 
crowd, and for this p he advanced toward the edge 
of the scaffold, and, bowing tothe bystanders, began to 
speak, but such a*tumult arose, and so many vociferations 
were raised, that his words were completely drowned, 
and he yielded—though with manifest reluctance—to 
the coastable’s entreaties to him to desist. Taking off 
his cap, he cried in a sonorous voice that rose loud above 
the disturbance, “ Longlive King Edward!” ‘The shout 
was received with acclamations, followed by fresh groans 
and hootings against the lord protector. 

Latimer then approached him, and asked if he sincere- 
ly repented his sins and placed his hope in the Saviour? 
But Seymour, scarcely heeding him, and anxious, as it 
seemed, to get done with the scene, called fiercely to the 
executioner to make haste, and throwing off his —_ re- 

ed. 


vealed a —= which for symmetry was unriva 
Again Latimer approached him, and was again 
repulsed. 


Seymour then knelt down, and deep silence fell upon 
the multitude. 

His prayers, which did not occupy many minutes, be- 
ing ended, he signed to Mauger that he was ready. 
Then, approaching the block he knelt down beside it, 
took the broidered handkerchiet sent him by Elizabeth 
from his doublet, pressed his lips to it, and fastened it 
over his eyes. 2 

Atthis moment Latimer advanced, and cried out in 
his ear, “ Repent !” 

“ Away!” cried the admiral. “ You distract me.” 

He then laid his comely neck upon the block, and the 
axe descended. 

Thus perished the guilty aud aspiring Seymour. Ac- 
cording to Latimer, he died “very dangerously, irk- 
somely, horribly.” Others, however, judged him more 
charitably, and thought he made a brave ending. No 
doubt he suffered justly. Under the superintendence of the 
worthy constable, his mutilated remains were interred 
in Saint Peter’s Chapel in the Tower. 


[From Tom Hood's Comic Annual for 1875.) 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC COURTSHIP. 
By L. G. Avey. 
“ Why, Murray, what aswell you are to-day! You 


look as if you had been to a wedding.” 
“Not a bad hit, Jack: I have been to a wedding. 


Willy Daly married 
this morning.” 
“That’s a take-in, 


your old sweetheart Nelly Guy 


Murray; but it won’t do: you 


needu’t think you can humbug me.” 


Nellie is married, and I gave her away.” 
“The deuce you did! horrid want of consideration 


for my feelings on y 
know that Daly kue 
of course; but still I 
about ?” 

“ T brought it abo 


graphic artist. 


on their wedding to 


ing you the simple t 


you amuse yourself 
ping his sulky frien 


stand a bottle of ch 
while we drink it. 


tell your news.” 


noisseur. 
more. Nelly and 
photograph really h 


Daly was returning 
strolled down from 


in: he was one of tl 


a bag in one hand a 


course I sprang forward to help her. 


ray, coolly; “that is to sa 

- He began the 
and have finished it, 
happy pair my blessing, and started them off to Paris 


spend the last week with me at Brighton. 


our part, I must say. But I didn’t 
wthe Guys. I’m broken-hearted, 
should like to know how it came 
ut, my dear fellow,” replied Mur- 
Tand a certain photo- 
affair, I carried it on, 
as already intimated: given the 


ur.” 


“ Now, Murray, do be serious for a moment,” said 
Jack, a little testily, “and tell me, like a good fellow, 
what youmean by your nonsense.” 

“ Nonsense, indeed! I assure you, my lad, I am tell- 


ruth,” answered his fri:nd. Why 


should I mislead youth and innocence ?” 

“Now, are you going to leave off chafling, and tell 
me what I want to know, or are you not? because ’n 
not going to waste my afternoon standing here while 


at my expense,” said poor Jack. 


“Talking is dry work, my son,” said Murray, slap- 


d on the shoulder; “Ifyou will 
ampagne, I'll tell you my story 
Is that a bargain ?” 


“ All right, Murray: let us turn in here at the Wig 
and Maypole, and y 


ou shall have the champagne and 


“Not bad stuff considering,” said Murray, after 
letting the wine bubble against his palate like a con- 
“But now, Jack, I won’t tantalize 


Daly really are marrie 
ad a great deal to do with it. The 


two met for the first time on board the Dieppe steam- 
boat last summer. Pretty little Nellie was going home 
after her finishing term at Madame de Follet’s, and 


from his holiday trip in time to 
I had 


the station to the wharf to meet 


Willie Daly, and was just in time to see the boat come 


1¢ first to land, and we had only 


exchanged a word or two, when I turned round and 
saw poor Nellie struggling along the gangway, with 


nd a bandbox in the other; so of 


I brought her 


and her packages safe on shore, and asked her where 


she was going. To 


know) together. 


pale alternately, tha 
whether my income 
thinking that Nelly 
sound.” 


speak to the porter, 
and as soon as his b 


aly returning, sent 


“<*Good night at 
I to myself, and 
the dickens does the 


the hotel, she told me. Her aunt, 


Mrs. Lookson, was there to meet her and a cousin who 
was coming over by the next boat. 
day they were going to Brighton—the aunt lives there, 
you know, Jack. As it happened, Daly and I were also 
going to stay that night, so I offered her my arm, and 
we walked up the road (only two hundred yards, you 
Daly strode by my side as mute as 
a fish; but Nellie talked and laughed and squeezed my 
arm in such an unaccountable way, growing red and 


The following 


tI found myself speculating as to 
would keep a girl in comfort, and 
Murray had not an unpleasant 


“ Puppy !” muttered his listener. 
Murray grinned. “ Well,” continued he, “when we 
reached the hotel door, Daly stopped for a moment to 


who was bringing up the luggage, 
ack was turned, Nellie gave my 


arm another squeeze, and paid in a frightened whisper, 
Y-|‘Isthe mad gentleman going to stay in this hotel 
too ?? Sheer astonishment at this singular question 

revented me from answering for a moment, and then 


Miss Nellie, with a hurried ‘Good 


night ! flying up stairs after the waiter, who was lead- 
ing the way to her aunt’s rooms. 


nine o’clock in the morning !’ said 
‘the mad gentleman!’ What 


girl mean?’ I was just going to 


ask Willie what it was all about, but he looked so 
uncommonly glum that I concluded to wait a bit, and 
not ask any questions till he had been comforted with 
liquor and soothed with a pipe. 


” 


Iwas wise 


“Solomon !” giowled Jack. 
“ Murray bowed as to a well-deserved compliment, 


and drank another 
“Tt was not till 


5 


lass of champagne. 
aly was in the middle of his se- 


Three years later his brother, the Duke of Somerset) cond pipe,” continued he, “ that his tongue was fairly 
—likewise decapitated—was laid beside him. Eighteen} |oosened, and then he suddenly asked me, ‘ Who is 
months after, that the ambitious Duke of Northumber-| that girl?? ‘What girl? said I, cautiously. ‘You 


land, known in this chronicle as the arl of Warwick, know, you brought her up here from the boat.’ ‘ Don’t 


also beheaded, was buried in the same place, within a you know? Why, that was Miss Guy—little Nelli 
few paces of the brothers whose destruction he had Guy: you must have heard me speak of her.’ 


contrived. 
[THE END.] 
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‘Wm! 


And what made her bolt in such a hurry ? asked Daly. | alone, 


| 


| 


| 





tom any 
, anda 


answer that question better than I can. What had 
you been saying or doing to frighten her? ‘ Frighten 
er !’ cried Willie, indignantly; ‘I am not inthe habit 
of frightening women... What makes you think she 
was frightened ?? ‘Well, well,’ said I, soothingly, the 
words ‘the mad gentleman’ stirring up unpleasant 
ideas, ‘tell me what passed between the two of you, 
and then, perhaps, I can explain matters,’ ‘Nothing 
particular passed,’ said Willie, half smiling, and red- 
denning a little. ‘I helped her on board, and she 


“T shouldn’t dream of trying, my boy. It’s a fact; tanked me very prettily; then I found her a snug seat 


\sheltered from the wind, and sat down beside her, of 
course. We got into conversation, talked about 
Dieppe, and her school, and’ so on, and we passed the 
time very pleasantly till the steamer began to roll a 
little, when she said she would go to the cabin, and 
lie down for an hour, Tasked her to come on deck 
again soon, and Miss Guy, as you call her, showed her 
retty white teeth, with a charming smile, and nodded 
rer curly head with perfect good humor; so [ had not 
frightened her then. Well, of course I was on the 
lvok-out, an.1 went to meet her as soon as she reap- 
peared. We took up our quarters in the old sheltered 
place near the funnel; I got her some coffee and a 
roll, and did all I could to make the little girl com- 
fortable and keep her amused, and I certainly thought 
we were getting on famously.’ 

“ Well, Jack, I won’t bore you with a repetition of 
the chatter of a merry little schoolgirl and a young 
fellow, who, by his own account, was getting more 
spooney every minute. You know the style of thing 
—who better? Nellie made fun ‘of her schoolmistress, 
and entertained Willie with an account of the tricks 
she and “ the other girls’ used to play. Willie laughed 
at the sea-sick Frenchmen, quizzed the old ladies with 
their maids and lap-dogs, and related his blunders and 
mishaps in Paris. Daly’s knowledge of French is 
vague—to put it mildly; but he makes up for that b 
daring invention, and his extraordinary shots at words 
and expressions make his conversation like a series of 
riddles; so Ihave no doubt he kept little Nellie very 
well amused. It appears that, at least, Daly got con- 
tidential, and showed her a photograph of himself 
taken at Paris. So far all seemed to have gone on 
well enough; but from the moment he put the photo- 
graph-case into her hand, Daly said the girl seemed 
transformed—she closed the case in a great hurry, 
and gave it back, as if she thought it would bite. 

ler face turned so white that Willie thought she was 
seasick, and wanted to fetch her some brandy; but she 
shook her head. Just at that moment a man-servant 
came s to get a carpet bag, from behind the box on 
which Daly was seated. He moved off, and went round 
at the back of the funnel, intending to come out at the 
other side of Nellie; but, Hey, presto! like a trick in a 
pantomime, the girl had disappeared ! ‘The sea or the 
ladies’ cabin had swallowed her, and Daly saw her no 
more till all the passengers landed at Newhaven; and 
then Nellie wouldn’t even look at him. This was very 
odd, certainly. ‘Were you getting too sentimental ” 
asked I. ‘Are you sure you didnt squeeze her 
fingers as you gave her the photograph-case? ‘No, 
indeed, on my honor! I did nothing of the sort. I am 
certain [ did nothing whatever to give the young ludy 
the slightest ground for offence.’ ‘Well, it is very 
strange,’ said 1: ‘there must be some mistake in the 
matter, Daly; and if you wish it set right—ax, of course, 
you do—the best plan will be for me to go after dinner, 
and ask little Nellie for an explanation.’ The fact was, 
I was nota little curious to know what had made Nellie 
think that poor Willie was out of his mind. He agreed. 

“Willie Daly pulled up short and turued round to me 
with a wonderfully puzzled and disturbed countenance. 
‘ Murray,’ cried he, ‘you are quite right: the girl és 
frightened of me. I saw it in her eyes. For the love of 
Heaven, take a good look at me, und tell me what’s the 
matter. I don’t look drunk or mad, do I? I have not 
put on my grandmother’s gown, or her coachmau’s wig, 
in a fit of absence of mind? For pity’s sake, man! tell 
me if there is anything queer about me? Or, stop— 
Miss Guy is not out of ter mind, is she ? Upon my word, 
there was an awfully odd look in her eyes just now!’ 
‘Hold on, Willie,’ said 1; ‘ don't sho st soloud: you will 
frighten half the parade. Come and sit down on this 
bench, and I’ll inspect you properly.’ Daly meekly did 
as I bid him, and I can tell you, Master Jack, when I 
looked critically at the fellow’s stalwart figure, sunburnt 
face, laughing blue eyes, and sunny curly hair, I thought 
him as little calculated to frighten a girl away as any 
man I ever knew, and in sober terms I conveyed as much 
to him, ‘What the deuce is the matter, then? Miss 
Guy lvoked as if she had seen a whole family of ghosts,’ 
said he. Tulking brought no solution of the mystery, so 
we fel, back on our former resulution—that I should go 
after dinner, and ask an explanation. 

“ About five o’clock, my curio.ity being by that time 
hot and strong, I left Willie in my rooms; and went to 
Mrs. Coukson’s. I tapped at the door, and hearing a 
faint ‘ come in,’ Ientered. Nellie started up from the 
sofa with a half-straugled shrick, aud was evidert y 
ubout to fly into the next room, when, perceiving I ras 
she dropped back into her seat, a trembling heap 





‘ My dear, fellow,’ said I; ‘You ought to be able to| of muslin and ribbons, and said, with a gasp, ‘Ob, Mi, 

















TEE ALBION. 














Murray ! I was so terrified. I thought the mad gentle-! did not quite get over her shyness of Willie that night. 







seating myself beside her,‘ I am quite alone.’ And then vish praises when she thought poor Daly anything but 
I was silent, knowing by long experience that the less |‘ an eligible.’ However, we all went in the same car- 
you ask a woman the more she tells you. ‘What a ter-| riage to Brighton next day; and Neliie and Daly were 
rible pity! Such a fine young fellow!’ began Mrs.| such fast friends before the end of the week, that I 







































































Cookson. ‘Yes, aunt; and su ocd looking, 100,’ says 
says Nellie. ‘So gevtleman-like.? ‘And such nice 
manners.’ Such frank-looking blue eyes. And he has 
a clever face tov. I should never have suspected he was 
mad, if Nellie had not told me.’ ‘ And he can talk as well 
as most sane people, if not better. Yes, it’s a dreadfu) 
pity!’ Then tu:ning to me, Nelly said, with a sigh, 
*Ilas he been long so, Mr. Murray?’ ‘ How did you find 
out he was so, Miss Guy ?’ said I, teneing, ‘Oh!’ said 
Nelly, shaking her curls, ‘I should not have found it out 
at ull, perhaps, if the stewardess had not told me there 
was amad gentleman on board the steamer with his 
servant, ‘The poor fellow talked so pleasantly, and was 
sv merry and amusing, that I quite looked forward to 
meeting him again. When I went down to the cabin, 
und the stewardess began to tell us about the mad gen- 
tleman, and pointed outthe servant who had charge of 
him, I did not think for a moment that she referred to 
iny nice new friend. When I went on deck again, of 
course I felt just a little nervous, and I Jooked about for 
the madman. It certainly did cross my mind that the 
poor fellow I had been talking to looked just a little 
wild: his hair was blown about so, and he scemed so very 
pleased I had come on deck.’ ‘A striking proof of san- 
ity, L should say, Miss Guy,’ interrupted 1. ‘ Ah,’ said 
she, with another shake of the pretty head, ‘ the worst is 
to come. We had e-ffee so comfortably together—I 
shudder to think of it! We talked along while, and he 
made me laugh a great deal, and I had quite forgotten 
my fears—when, all of a sudden, he said, “ I have had 
my portrait taken as a present for my sister. Isn’t it a 
good likeness ?” and, with such an odd laugh, he put a 
photograph ease into my hands. Of course I opened it, 
and there, to my intense horror, wasa colored photo of a 
fat, rosy, podgy old woman, with a horrible squint and a 
big trilled cap on! I nearly gave a seream, and our 
mad rriend came a litt!e closer, and asked if the portrait 
wasn't like him? So I shut it up as quickly as L could, 
und gave it him back, and was just thinking whether I 
hadn’t better run over to some ladies for protection, 
when he asked me if [ wouldn’t like some brandy. Iwas 
horribly frightened; but, fortunately, his servant eame 
atthat moment and took him away. [ jumped up direct- 
ly and ran down to the .adies’ cabin, and there [ stayed 
till we arrived. Ob, dear me! 1 haven't got over the 
fright yet. But tell me, Mr. Murray—has he been long 
mad, poor young fellow?’ ‘ [t cannot be very lorg, Miss 
Guy,’ said I, as gravely as L could, ‘for be was quite 
sane when | saw him about six months ago” ‘It must 
have been rather sudden, then,’ said Nellie, plaintively: 
“what drove him mad, 1 wonder?’ ‘Then, with a slight 
accession of uneasiness—‘Is he going to stay with you 
Mr. Murray?’ ‘My frend, Willie Daly, is going to 
stay with me at Brighton for a week,’ said I; ‘but if he 
is mad, Miss Guy, there must have been two madmen 
on board, for I saw carried down tse hotel stairs this 
afternoon, a poor lunatic, whose mania consisted in im- 
avining himself acorpse; and I heard the people say 
that he crossed from Dieppe last night in your boat,’ 
‘Then Mr. Daly is not mad !’ cried Mrs, Cookson. ‘ It 
is Miss Nellie’s doing if he is, said I. ‘at the ser- 
vant!’ pasped poor Nellie. ‘ Belonged to the corpse.’ 
* But he took bimaway! ‘To get ai his master’s tra- 
veling bag.’ ‘But the photograph?’ ‘Ah! that does 
require a little explanation, Suppose I bring Mr. Daly 
here to clear up the matter?’ ‘Pray de,’ said Mrs. 
Cookson. Nellie did not second the invitation, she only 
hung down her head and blushed. ‘All right,’ said 1, 
‘Pil teteh him.’ And | bowed myself out of tie 100m, 
highly amused at the absurdity of the whole affair. 
When I went back to Daly, L f-und him just sealing up 
a parcel. ‘ Whatare you doing?’ said{, ‘ Sending off 
that blessed photo,’ said Willie. ‘Stop a bit, old fellow ! 
I said. ‘I must have a look at it first. It was shabby 
of you to think of sending it off without showing it to me.’ 
* Oh, bother !’ returned he; ‘haven’t you got the charm- 
ing original before your eyes?” I’m not quite sure that 
Thave,’ said I, quictly, taking the packet from his hand 
as I spoke, and deliberately breaking the seals. ‘ Not 
quite sure that I’m charming ? or not quite sure I’m ori- 
ginal? Which do you mean? asked Willie, laughing. 
‘I wean, I’m not quitesure that you are the origin of 
this portrait, answered I, opening the case, now free 
from its wrappings. And, as my eyes fell on the like- 
ness of the portly old donne, with her squint and her cap, 
I roored with laughter, even though Nellie’s account had 
prepared me for what I should see. Daly came and 
looked over my shoulder. His horrified face, with the 
jaw dropped fifteen degrees, set me off again, and | 
stamped about the room shouting and laughing like a 
maniac. ‘ By Jove! cried Daly, ‘I’ve taken the wrong 
case from the studio table !'—and he, too, set off laughing, 
as he remembered how he had offered the old lady in he: 
frilled cap as an excellent portrait of himself for poor 


came a regular chorus in Mrs. Cookson’s, when we took 


foresaw what the result would be. 

“We all four met again two months later. Nellie 
‘was on along visit to her aunt, so I knew I should 
‘meet her when that Aquarium business took me 
down to Brighton, and I meant to quiz the little girl 
famously about her steamboat adventure he 
matter, however, was already beyond a jest; for, on 
the night of my arrival, I overtook the pair walking 
arm-in-arm by moonlight on the parade. Willie had 
not lost much time, had he? As I came up behind 
them, I heard Nellie say, with a sly laugh, ‘ Well, 
then, perhaps es, if you are jquite sure you not 
mad.’ ‘I am neither mad nor an old woman, Nellie, 
my darling,” answered he. “You will find me sane 
enough to know your value, and man enough to take 
proper care of you,’ and then I could see that Nellie 
gave his arm a little sqneeze. ‘ Of course you'll invite 
me to the wedding ? said J, laying my hand on Daly’s 
shoulder. He turned round with a scowl, and Nellie 
gave her favorite little shriek. It was all right, how- 
ever, when they saw who it was, and the invitation I 
had chaflingly asked for was heartily given. To-day, 
as J have already told you, Jack, was the happy aay, 
and Miss Nellie Guy is now Mrs. Nellie Daly. ¥ 
story is finished, and so is the Roederer. What next ? 
Why, hallo ! old man, where are you off to ?” 

*'lo the to be photographed /” said Jack, as he 
flung out of the place without turning his head. 

“A—h!” said Murray, looking after him; “I’m 
afraid he was rather fond of Nellie !” 














[From the Loudon Saturday Review.) 


Mistakes in Marrying. 





When a youn” professional man marries, he often fondly ima- 
gives be is acting wiseiy ir choosing bis wile from a tamily poorer 
thon bis own. He tancies that a young lady brought up with 
few iuxuites will be simple in her ideas. He calculates that, 
having never had money to spend, she will be muderate im her 
expenditure; that being a poor man’s daughter, she is the better 


and she departs with relief when the invariable mutton and rice 
pudding, bas been proposed by the cook and adopted by the 


man was with you.’ ‘No, Miss Guy,’ said I. quietly She blushed a great deal, thinking, no doubt, of her la-| Fistress, No thought of going ont to see what may be bad in 


the market, no idea of choosing vegetables or meat ever crosses 
her mind. She is quite content that the green-grocer and 
the butcher should serve her at their own will, and allows her 
cook, wio by this time should be busy at the servants’ dinner, 
to go out for what is required while she herself retires to her 
room. Her education has only taught her the necessity of fol- 
lowing the fashion, and she probably puts off her novel read- 
ing while she occupies her time, with trying to imitate in cheap 
materials a dress she has seen on some one else. though its 
beauty may have consisted in the cunning cutting out of an ex- 
rienced hand or in the appropriate adjustmeut of costly lace 
eanwhile Ler servants get through their work as they please 
their slovenly hands learning no neatness from her example, 
and their experience teaching them only how to do as little ax 
possible for their wages. Her view of housekeeping consists 
chiefly in locking everything ap, and in giving out without any 
accurate knowledge of how much or how little is really required. 
The cook is trusted with money to pay the tradesmen, and if 
she pockets the money and leaves the bills to be paid when she 
has gone to another place, no one is more surprised than her 
mistress. Such things happen even in well-regulated house- 
holds, and they are common occurrences where the mistress 
knows nothing of the value of ready money, the blame seldom 
falling where it should, Servants are taught dishonesty by 
neglect, and are often as much demoralized by too little trast as 
by too much. Unthrift and waste are the precursors of pecula- 
tion, and the mistress who locks everything up and then leaves 
her keys lying about, can hardly be brought to see that it would 
be much better to leave all her cupboards open and depend for 
security, on her knowledge of what ts in them. Sach housekeep- 
ers never have a hammer where it may be found to knock in a 
nail ; they never pat by a piece of string ; they never keep a 
little store of wrapping paper for parcels. ‘There are no neat 
covers provided for the furniture at night, ner clean dusters or 


Y | brushes for private use. ‘‘he hand es come oft the doors and 


remain loose for weeks, and the door-keys are always lost, or are 
fitted into the wrong locks. The cat has easy ingress to the 
meat-safes through a hole in the canvas ; the mice aud the blae- 
bottles revel in the larder. There is only one corkscrew for the 
use of the family above stairs and down, and it is always missing 
when it is wanted on either story. There is running to and fro 
if a friend drops in for lancheon, and the visitor is always kept 
waiting @ quarter of an hour before the lady of the house comes 
down. The kettle is never boiling for afternoon tea, and the 
bread and butter is always cut with a knife redolent of onion. 
The clock on the mantlepiece has always run down, or strikes 
11:30 when the hands point at 4. Bradshaw 1s never to be found, 
and if found it would be useless, as no one can interpret its 
mysteries. ‘The smell of cooking pervades the house to its top- 
most chambers, and appetite is forestalled by the odor of roast 
mutton or fried herrings. The holes in the table-cloth or the 
chair-covers are never darned. The dish-covers are always 
troken. The mustard is dry in the mustard-pot, and the coffee 


fitted for the part of » poor man's wife, and that, having lived | jg full of grounds. ‘i he house-maid’s duster lies on the drawing- 
in « household sapported on, say, £400 a year, she will be easily | room rug, and the ornamental handles of the fire-irons are al- 
able to make ends meet where there is £500. He could hardly | ways loose. There is never any water in the bedroom ewers, 
make @ greater mistake, There are brilliant exceptions, nO/and a guest who asks to wash his hands has to put up with a 
doubt, but the gil who bas never had money to spend, and| damp towel. ‘the tap of the beer barrel never fits, and hot water 
who has bever seea money spent, bas no idea of how to spend | ig served up in a milky jug. The bells will not ring, and orders 
it when she bus it, she thinks £500 a year a fortune. Her} are given at table in a stage whisper, and are often reiterated be- 
hotions of what may be done with it are perfectly unlimited. | fore they receive any attention. The husband who brings an 
Brongha:ms, little dinners, an occasional box at Covent Garden, | ynexpected friend to dine has to supplement his indiscreet hos- 


Mudie’s, a maid, lots of ew dresses, gloves that need never be 
cleaned nor wended —all these and other visions float through 
her mind. Ste is, of conrse, very soon awakened to realities, 
and is at first amazed at the rapidity with which her housekeep- 
ing allowance melts away. ‘The region of extras is never reached, 
and it is well it she does not soon get into debt with her weekly 
bills, or forestail her income to pay for something she has 
ordered without ha ing countedé.be cost. A man with a small 
income, consults his future comtost to mach better purpose by 
choosing a wife where there is madney, even if he is not to have 
any share of it with her. If sh» has seen her father give hun- 
dreds of pounds for a picture or a horse, she at least knows how 
mucb such things cost ; and if, as in most families of the kind, 
the young hidies have a regaiar allowance, she is able to teil 
how wach will be required for dress, and Low impossible it will 
ba to have any of the things, which an inexperienced wife will 
wish for and perhaps expect, She has also the advantage of 
kvowing how little married happi really depends upou such 
things, and how small is the gratification to be obtained from 
possessing them. And she probably knows that extravagance 
it just as fata! to £50,000 a year as to £500, and that to keep ont 
of de t requites management, whatever the amount of the an 
uual income. Accastomed to many servants, she knows when 
care will be needed to get the work of even a small house done 
vy two ; and so she helps them as much us possible, will take a 
share ww the dusting, expecially of ornawents, and will not hesitate 
to go to the hall door when they are busy. On Sunday atter- 
noous she will receive the milk in the orthodox mauner through 
the area rails, rather than keep the cook from performing her 
devotions or taking a walk with he sweetheart. Even if she is 
not a good housekeeper, her servants have some consideration 
tor her in return, and perhaps even ionally endes to be 
saving and careful in their ow departments. But such mis- 
tresses are tare, and the man who bas one of them for his wile 1s 
fortunate. ‘Too often the young and inexperienced woman be- 
gins married life, with the idea that having servants and a house 
of her own, means simply doing jast what she kes. She prob- 
ubly commences with a protracted {it of three-volume novels, 
the first traits of Ler emancipativn from ber mother and school- 
wistress, She reads them reclining on ber sofa, and often harts 
her health by alternately spending all the day in a close atmos- 
phere and taking long wal 8 ou damp afternoons, to look in at 
shop-windows—another pleasure sitherto forbidden, She is 
addicted to weartug tight stays and high-heeled boots, and eats 
chocolate between her meals. She rises so late that broakfast is 
always @ seramble, and, ax she bas not remembered to order it 
the night betore, ber busband is often obliged to be off before 
the «gus or the tam have been procured. It be is at all demons- 
trative, the chances are that be goe3 to his day's work leaving 
the wile of bis bosow ip tears, and there are men so weak that a 
scene ip the woruing, aud a bad breakfast, will unbinge, them 
for the day. tint such feelings b blanted before long, 
}und the busband who does not die of having to work almost 
tasting, survives to make his wife wonder how she could have 
married uim 

Alter breakfast and the departare of her husband, she d d 
to the kitchen. Her temper 8 alrea y ruffled. Her dress, 
/ owing to the barry of her toilet, is unbec ming, often untidy ; 
jand, disordered berself, sbe proceeds to order dinner. Her own 
condition is admirably reflected in that of the kitchen and the 




















pitality with apologies, and afterward to pay the penalty of his 
rashness by receiving a private lecture. The buttons are always 
off his shirts, and the hankerchiefs in his drawer bear otber 
people 8 names. He bas to make a favor of getting his boots in 
the morning, and should he be so unwary as to descend to the 
lower regions to tetch them for himself, the cb are that he 
finds the cook superintending the toast with one hand, while the 
other is planged into the recesses of a Wellington. The splashes 
of mud remain on his coat and trousers till he invests a penny 
in the good offices of a shoeblack at some windy corner; his hat 
is brushed the wrong way, and bears on its front the marks of a 
greasy finger. He is summoned by the police because his chim- 
beys take fire,or because the lid of the coal-hole is lett unfastened. 
‘Lhe servants of such a household are not remarkable for civility, 
aud can never, by their iliator, , mitigate the stern- 
ness of the policeman ‘They take their tone from those whom 
they serve, and no unnecessary efforts of politeuess adorn the 
social usages of the street door, 








The mistre 8 of such a household is ne essarily the most ase-- 
less person in it. She can do nothing herself, and 18 quite un- 
able to see anything properly done by herservants. She cannot ° 
put up a blind, or it a chintz cover to achair. Her orders are 
contradictory, and her complaints loud and many. She blames 
ber domestics for her own neglect, and, while she grambles at. 
their inefficiency, she cannot herself show them how to do any- 
thing. Her dress is always stained with the drippings of her 
teacup,and she bas no intermediate state between untidiness and 
finery. She puts on her best clothes for a morning walk, and 
keeps nothing for her visiting days. Her piano always wants 
tuning, and she never remembers the date of the tax-collector’s 
visits. She forgets her gloves or her card-case till she has ar- 
rivde at the hall-door, and when th y are brought the gloves al- 
ways want buttons,and there are no cards in the case, She never 
learns the rate of postage, and writes her foreign letters after the 
mail has gone out. A drive in a cab involves a fight about the 
fare, and she brashes the muddy wheel with her dress in getting 
out. She expects her servants to do everything without instrac- 
tions, and usnally speaks of them as ‘‘ wretches.” While she 
exacts obsequious respect from them, she talks before 
them of their shortcomings. She gives them needless 
trouble by her laziness or carelessness, and, while 
she does nothing for their comfort, expects them to study hers 
constantly. She will thoughtlessly ring them up to the top of 
the house to put on the coals, which are in the scuttle beside 
her chair, and will beedlesly send tbem three or four errands, 
when a little forethought on her part woald have made one 
enough. She never interests herself in their welfare, hardly 
knows their names, never spares them when they are ill, or 
thinks ot how she may save them trouble. She provides no 
wholesome literuture tor their leisare reading, and does not in- 
quire after the proper investment of their little savings. Their 
wages are always in arrear, and she habitually tempts their 
honesty by leaving her purse or her letters lying about, and yet 
frequently suspects them without cause. She charges them with 
theft and untruthfulness on the smallest grounds, and constantly 
fancies they are looking at her through the keyhole or listenin; 
behind the door. She is indignant when they give her notice, 
and refuses them a character when she finds that they cannot 
compel her tu give themone. She knows uothing of them after 


cook. Having made no plan beforehand, and having no idea of| they leave her, and never concerns herself to get them places. 


Nellie’s inspection! ‘The laughing duet in our room be- how best to u e the things already in the house, she leaves it to 


the cook tu suggest what will give her the least trouble, and is 
not sorry when her own part of the business is over. The air of the 


the photograph there and explained the mistake. Nellie’ kitchen is oot so sweet as to make it pleasant to stay there long; 


She expects them both tou be up before her in the morning and 
also to sit up late for her at night, If she is ill they must at- 
tend her like nurses, rise to her call at all hours of the night, 
and work for her in every respect as if they loved her. 
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THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


SraTEMENT MADE TO THE COMPTROLLER OF TRE 
CurrENOY BY THE COMPTROLLER oF TuB STATE, 
EBxXoLusive or NationaL Banks, 


In anewer to a circular letter of the Com 
troller of the Currency, dated October 26th, 
1874, requesting statistics of all State banke, 
saving fund banke or institutions, truct and 
Joan companies, the following letter bas been 
received from Comptroller Green, of California, 
but too late to be incorporated in the annual 
report of Comptroller Kaox: 

Sacramento, Oal., November, 21st, 1874. 


>». John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency, 
asi ’ 


Dear Sir:—Your communication bearing date 
of October, 26th, 1874, addressed to his Excel- 
lency Governor Booth, has been banded m¢ 
with a request that I forward all the information 
obtainable. 

Banking companies in this State are organ- 
ized under general incorporation laws, and are 
not required to make reports of any kind to this 
or any other office. 

The savings and loan eocieties throughout the 
State have found it necessary to publish etate- 
ments of their condition,to retain the confidence 
of the public in their solvency. 

| stat ts of twenty savings 
and loan societies, for six months ending June 
30th, 1874, show the number of depositors to be 


Amount of deposits... eer eee oeeees$62,737,875 








Loans and investment..... .......- 63,080,297 
Gross earnings...... sececsececeese 8,125,298 
Grogs expemze8.....-..ceseeeeeee e. _ 271,436 
Reserve fund, (including capital).... 4,840,643 
Cash on hand...........sseeeee-++ 3,760,040 
Amount of dividends,...........+. 2.638,223 


I have had occasion to make an estimate of 
the capital stock and deposits employed in com- 
mercial banks aad private banking-houses 
throughoat the State, und bave foun: it impos. 
sible to arrive at anything but an approximate 
estimate. The commercial journals usually es- 
timate the capital stock of banks in San Fran- 
cleco at $20,000,000; deposits with banks fu 
San Francieco at $20,000,000; and capital et:ck 
and deposits of banks in the interior at $5,000,- 
000. In making these estimates they give the 
capital stock and deposits of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia at $14,000,000, (the capital stock being 
$5,000,000), and credit the other $15,600,000 of 
capital etock with only $11,000,000 of deposits. 

I think the following figures are under, rather 
than above, the true amount: 

Capital stock and deposits in com- 

mercial banks of San Francieco.. $43,000,000 
Capital stock and deposits in com- 

mercial banks in the ioterior.... 5,000,000 
Deposits with savings and loans so- 


COMES. cocccccceccocce eeeeeee 62,737,875 
Rerserve and capital with savings 
and loan societies.....ees-.+.+-. 4,340,643 


Total. ccccccveccoccccesccs -$115,078,618 
This estimate is exclusive of national banks. 
James J. Guupy, 
Comptroller of the State. 





—_—_— 

A New Two Dottan Taxasury Nortr,—The 
United States Treasury began paying out on 
Tuesday a new issue of two-dullar legal-tender 
notes. The face of the new notes is similar to 
one now in circulation, with the exception of 
lathe-work priated in pink on the right hand 
lower corner ag an additional security against 
counteifeiting, and the transfer of the pink seal 
of the Treasury to the left centre near the bot- 
tom to balance the note in color and improve its 
general appearance. The back is entirely dif- 
ferent from the former iseue in design and make- 
up, and consists of thirteen distinct pieces of 
lathe-work, each embracing several different 
movements of the geometric lathe, so arranged 
as to most succesefally prevent counterfeiting 
Heretofore the coucterfeiter needed only to imi- 
tate one section, whereas now he will have to 
duplicate each piece of lathe-work io detui'. 





** One ’’ ov THz Fine Invesance Compantes.— 
The receiver of the insolvent Atvtoa Insurance 
Company of Chicago reports that $51,000 United 
States bonds, $10,000 cash and 84.000 American 
Bridge Company’s stock,which should be among 
the assets, have unaccountably disappeared, as 
have mortgages and notes for $91,000; besides 
$62,000,of sundry stocks bypothecated to secure 
loane. On this report an order has been issued 
for the examination of the officers with a view 
to ascertain what has become of the missing 
funds, 


————EE 

Cu nraact ror Steet Raics.— We learn {rom Ot- 
tawa, Ont.,under date of December 4th, that cons 
tricts have been awarded for the supply of steel 
raile for the Canadian Pacific Railway as fol- 
lows; West Cumterland Steel Company of 
England, 5,000 tons at $63 63 ; Mersey Steel 
Works of Liverpool, 27 000 tons, at $54 26; 
Dowlals Steel Works of Wales, 10 000 tons, $54 
and Elaborate Steel Company of Wales, 5,000 
tons at $53 53 per ton There were two Ameri- 
can tenders, but they were very high, one being 
$75 per ton and the other $82, The rails are 
all to be delivered in Montreal. 


——————<<< 

Vicx’s Frorat Guivk for January, 1875, 
is, as usual, promptly to hand, and contains a 
large amount of interesting information to the 
gardener and nurseryman. It is handsomely 
illustrated , and the annexed priced catalogue of 
seeds and bulbs is most valuable to all lovers of 
flowers. The work is a marvel of cheapness, 
being published quarterly, for Twenty-Five 
ny per annum, by James Vick, Rochester, 


Canadian Banks in New York. 


The opening of a branch in New York by the 
Merchants Bank of Canada is another illustration 
of Cansdian banking enterprise which our 
neighbors in the United States rather marvel at. 
This makes four tanks from Oanada—the Brit- 
ish, the Montreal, the Commerce, and the Mer- 
chants—all represented io the commercial capi- 
tal of the United States, and all occupying most 
prominent positions in that city. Canadian 
readers are perhaps not all aware that Usited 
States banks are not sellors of exchange on for 

eign coustrier, but that great business is done 
entirely by large private banking houses, such 
as Brown Brothers, Augost Belmont, on the 
Rothchilds, Duncan, Sherman & Go., on the 
Barings, Drexel, Morgan & Oo., on Junius Mor- 
gan, &c., &c., together with what business ic 
done by the Canadian banks; and thie latter is 
not inconsiderable. ‘There are only four or five 
drawers of Bills of Exchange known as ‘ first- 
clasa,”’ the range of “second-class "’ is only 
somewhat greater, while of course third and 
fourth classes are corresponding'y large to the 
narrow limit of the first and second classes, 
Well, it will interest Canadians to know that 
the Canada banks are always quoted as equal in 
safety and value to the few ‘‘first- class ’’names, 
and the bills of the Benk of British North Am 

erica and the Bank of Montreal have for years 
been quoted at eame rate as those of Brown or 
Belmont. The Bank of Commerce, under the 
jadicious management of the head office in Tor- 
onto, and of their representative in New York, 
Mr. J. G. Harper, formerly of Toronto, is gra- 
dually assuming a like position, and in a li:tl 
time their sterling exchange will be as wel) 
known and as well regarded as the sister Cana 
dian banke. This result would be sooner 
achieved did the bank draw upon some kindred 
institution in Lorfdon instead of upon the Pre- 
sident’s nephew’s firm, for though the bill is an 
undoubted one, there is a prejudice against what 
looks a little like ** single named "’ paper unles 

the acceptors are equally well knowo as adding 
great additional strength to the drawers. Thie 
Exchange Bill, however, is winning its way, and 
onder favoring circumstances will soon be quo- 
ted on a par with the very best. 

The Merchants Bank have for some time been 
selling sterling bills in New York through the 
old establi-hed house of Wotherspoon & O»,, and 
already a good rate bas been established for thelr 
exchange. But there is now an excellent pros- 
pect for the fature of the ’ank in New York by 
the opening of a branch there, especially fortu- 
nate asthe Bank has been in its selection of 
manager. Mr. Walter Watson is well known 
by many Canadians; for some years he was 
manager of the Bank of Britikh North America 
at London, Oanada. Then as New York agent 
of the British Bank he was successful in build- 
ing up the very fine business which that institu- 
tion has since enjoyed in that city. At the for- 
mation of ths firm of Morton, Bliss & Co., the 
London house of which is Morton, Rose & C ». — 
including Sir John Rove, formerly of Montreal- 
Mr. Watson was selected as the practical mana- 
ger of the Excha: g3 business of the house, bir 
‘nterest in the firm being guaranteed to produce 
$20,000 per annum for five years. It has al- 
ready been intimated to ocr reade's that Si: 
Hogh Allan is now arranging to eetablish a 
branch in London, England; among other pro- 
minent names secured for a local board we hea 
mentioued that of Lord Lisgar, late Governor- 
General of Canada. 

We have thus the epectacle of the strongest 
banks, of what the Americans deem a remot: 
Province asuming a pesition in their chief mone- 
tary metropolis which not one of their own three 
thousand banks can occupy. If these four banke 
meke the same progress in the next ten year: 
in New York that has marked their career in the 
last decade, it will not be surprising if they 
eventually largely control the monetary facili- 
ties needed for the foreign trade of the United 
States. The operations of the Bank of Montreal 
in Chicago, and the Bank of British North Am- 
erica in San Francisco, are interesting as point- 
ing in the same direction. 

The Canadian banks in New York have re- 
cently had an important decision rendered in 
their favor by the Court of Appeals in Albany— 
a tribunal of last resort. It will be remembered 
that an attempt was made by the State authori 
ties to enforce a tax on the capital of the Cuna- 
dian banks employed in New York at the same 
tate asthe local banke have to pay. This at- 
tempt was resisted, and after passing through 
several courts has resalted favorably to the 
Canadian banks This decision will enable these 
institutions to compete more than ever success- 
fully, and is looked upon as an important point 
gained for freedom of foreign capital in use in 
New York. As the points raised are interesting 
we give the decision of Mr. J. stice Rapello, one 
of the clearest and most learned judges, and 
whose opinions ate final on such topics: 

“In the present case the business of the 
bank was to receive deposits iseue biils and make 
leposits, but that it (the Canadian bavk) carried 
on no such business io this State, or engaged in 
any transactions here except tc send funds fo: 
the use of its agents in New York, for t mporary 
employment fa loans oo call or otherwise, but 
making no permanent investment and retaining 
the right to draw f r such funde at all times 
This seems to me to fall clearly within the pro 
visions of the act of 1851 exempting from tax- 
ation moneys transmitted by monryed corpora- 
tions or capitalists to their agents for purposes 
of investment or otherwise. Whether the fands 
are sent for the purpose of making a single ia- 
vestment or many, or whether euch transactions 
are merely occasional or carried on through a 
succession cf yearr, cannot make any difference. 





£0 long as th: foreign principal retains the con-‘ 


trol of- his funde, and the traneactions of the 
agent are confined to the mere loaning of money. 
carrying on no trade or commercial or other 
dealings, the funds cannot be regarded as invest- 
in a business done here within the meaning 
of the Act of 1855; bat that the intention of the 
Act of 1851 was that, for foreign capital trane- 
mitted here for the purpose of being loaned t 
our citizens aud employed by them io their busi- 
ness no tax should be assessed, either upon the 
foreign capitalist or his agent resident in this 
State.’’—The Canadian Monetary Times, 





TAXING FOREIGN BANKERS. 


A recent decision of the Court of Appeals of 
thie State is of a good deal of importance to the 
foreign banking interest, It seems that in 1873 
the Commissioners of ‘Taxes and Assessments in 
this city assessed the Bank of Moutreal in the 
sum of $400,000, us the amount of their capital 
‘** invested in business’’ here. The bank ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, which, in General 
Cerm, confirmed the action of the Commission 
ere. The case was th:n carried to the Court of 
Appeals, and that tribunal has rendered a dr- 
cision reversing the judgment of the Cuurt below 
thereby vacating the aesessment. 

The return showed that the Bank of Montreal 
was assessed under setcion | of chapter 27 of the 
Lawa of 1855, which provides, that “ All per- 
sons and associations doing business in the State 
of New York as merchants, bankers or otherwise, 
either as principals or partners, whether special 
or otherwise, and not residents of this State 
shall be assersed and taxed on all sums ioveated 
in any manner in said b tiness the same as if 
they were residents of this State; and said taxes 
shall be collected from the property of the firms, 
pereooe, or associations to which they severally 
belong.’’ 

It appeared before the Court, that for more 
than fourteen years the bank had had an agency 
in thie city; that money and securities were in- 
‘rusted to this agency for temporary employ- 
ment in making loans, payable oo demand or at 
«pecifie! periods; that such funds were at all 

mes subject to the control of the bank; that it 
neither iesued bille nor :eceivod deposits here, 
and that it had no permanent capital invested 
in business here 

The Court held that by the Act of 1855, stand- 
ing alone, the Bink of Montreal was subject to 
assessment upon the state of facts presented, but 
that by section 2 of chapter 176 of the Laws ot 
1851, which provides that, ‘‘ Agents of moneyed 
corporations or capitalists shall not be liable to 
taxation under this section for any moneys in 
their porsession, or under their control trane- 
mitted to them for the purpose of investment or 
otherwise,” and which was not repe led ex- 
presely or by implication by the act of 1856, the 
back was not liable to assessmeat This decision 
in which Judges Rapell», Allen, Andrews and 
Johnson concurred, and from which Judges 
Church, Grover and Folger dissented, will pro- 
vably have the effect of striking several millions 
“ _— from the aseeesment rolle.—N Y 

orld. 





A Thirty Million Job. 





INTERESTING CANAL CASE IN INDIANA, 


A relic of the old internal-im>rovement sye- 
tem of 1834-7 has been revived in the furm of « 
gig intic bribe to the legislature of Indiana. The 
state of Indiana undertook to build a canal to 
connect the waters of Lake Erie and the Wabash 
River, just as Illinois did to connect Lake 
Michigan and the Illinois River. Tue money 
in both cases was borrowed; the Indiana canal 
was much the larger, and more money was bor- 
rowed and sunk fa it than in the Lilinois canal. 
Ia the financial crash of 1837 the who's tuternal- 
improvement syetem went down, [uth canale 
were left unfinished. In 1846 both +tates settled 
with the canal creditors. Toe state of Ililinoir 
ceded her canal to trustees, who were to hold 
and operate the same to pay the bondholders 
their original debt, and also such additional 
sum as might be necessary to complete the 
canal, the tate undertaking to pay the fatereat 
oa both debts The scheme worked well. The 
cans! was completed, and its revenues were a 
plied to the extinction of the principal of the 
debt, and even befo.e the time for the final pay- 
ment the st. te was able to redeem the canal, 
and is now in rceipt of its revenues 

lodiana esetthd ber debt differently. That 
debt amounted with accumulated interest to 
about $18,000,000. ‘The 8 ate and the creditois 
agreed that the state shouid deed the canal pro- 
perty to trustees, to be held for the creditors at 


oroperty. Tye ataty gave the tixhteen million 
dollar canal and nine millions of bonda in pay- 
ment of the eighteen million dollar debt, ant 
the creditors were very much rejoiced at their 
bargain. One hundred and ninety-one of the 
old fnternal improvement bonds were not 
surrendered to the state under this arrangement 
in 1846, and a few years ago Mr. John W. Gar- 
rett, of Baltimore, held forty-one of these bonds, 
snd brought suit for the recovery of the amount. 
Che state promptly appropriated the mousy to 
pay Garrett and to take up the other one bun- 
{red and fifty like bonds. 

Io 1856 the ‘solders of the old scrip, in pay- 

ment of which the canal was given by the Stats, 
began their movement upon the legislature. 
arking that the State take back the canal and 
pay the unsatisfied’ nine millions of scrip, with 
interest from 1846, The State of Indiana be- 
came alarmed lest the magnitude of the demand 
might prove too great for the integrity of the 
legislature. The legislature, by resolation, de- 
clared that the State had no power to parcharo 
the canal,and if it had the power it ought not to 
do sv, Every year the canal lobby got strong r, 
and fo 1867 voth branches of the legislature 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution to 
prevent any future legislature purchasing the 
canal or assuming the debt. This amendmen:, 
according to the Constitution of Indiana, had to 
be approved by two legislatures before being 
voted on by the people. When the second 
legislature was about acting on the amendmont, 
it was discovered that the journals of the pre. 
vious legislature had been so tampered with 
that there was no record of its paseage. Thu 
second legislatare, however, passed it, and a 
special election was held, at which the amend. 
ment was ratified by the people. 
This has not had the effect iutended. It 
has not suppregsed the canal lobby. The claim 
will be agala presented to the legislature this win 
ter for $3,000,000 principal, with nearly thirty 
veare’ interest. L gislatures hive been kuawn 
succumb to whea the chaac) for dividen te 
was much lors than in this cise. ‘Tho equitable 
ground upon which this claim is presented is, 
that the State has violated the stipulation of the 
original contract by chartering [numerons rail- 
#ay companies who have absorbed all tho tranr- 
portation which would have been done on the 
canal, and thereby destroying the value of the 
canal property. ‘The legal grounds are, that the 
Constitational amendment was never actnaliy 
«opted, bec.use the absence of any record of 
its passage by the legislature, and because it was 
voted on by the people at a special election. 

This claim is the largest bribe that bas been 
off-red a State legislature at the North. Down 
S uth Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and perhaps other southern Siate., 
State debts heve been assumed and created by 
the ten and twenty millions at a time, but at 
the North that business bas not been practised 
of late years. The claim being without the 
least shadow of justice or equity, can only sa - 
ceed by corrupt means. The men who in 1845 
took this canal for balf the debt incurred to 
build it thought they had the best of tho 
jbargain—had got the advantage of the St. o 
—aud looked forward to an immense fortnuy in 
the fatare. The reeult has been otherwise, ant 
their claim that the State should swap bick af- 
ter thirty years, is so weak, that vothing Irs 
(han bribery cen secure it a vote in the legisla. 
tare.—Chicago T. ibune, 


CommEactat Revival iN Fraxo?.—The com- 
mercial and indaetrial situation of France, saya 
the Debate, * is improving sensitly. There is 
oow reason to hope that the country will have 
soon iesued from the crisis which from ths list 
year has extended over Europe, and has been 
especially felt in France. The taxes, which du:- 
ing the first two quarters were coneiderably b - 
low the estimates, recovered in the third. The 
deficit, which had been in the first half of the 
year, 27 millions of francs, or ab ut 4} mil ions 
a month, wasin the following q iarter 74 mil- 
lions only, or 24 millions a month, ‘The results 
are even more satixfactory if the fac's are exam- 
ined in detail. September even shows a curplus 
over the estimates. July had lost 7} milliony, 
and August two milliors, while the nintn 
mooth his a gaia of 2,300,000f. The amelorn- 
jon bas been gradual, which is an indication 
that it will continue.”’ 








ACiry Pavep with Sirver ann Goto —Onr 
principal stree's being macadamized with refuse 
ore taken from the mines in early days, and 
being coited with th: rich ore that has been 
year after year sifted d»wn upon them from the 
Ore wogons, are now everywhere more or less 


one 





a valuation of $9,000,000, and issue new bonds 
for an equal sum, and be forever discharg:d 
from the debt. One of the stipulations of the 
contract was that the legislatare should never 
in any way pase avy legislatiog calculated to in 

jure the business of thecanal. ‘Ibis stipulation 
has now assumed an importance that was pro- 
bably not dreamed of at the time it was made, 
the canal was completed, but uulike the [}linoir 
canal has never paid expenses, and for a number 
of years has been practically abandoned. It his 
proved a total logs to those who accepted i: 
hirty yeara ago at a valuation of $9,000,000, 
snd who then thought they had made a gooo 
purchare In the meantime the state has paid 
off , rincipal and interest of the other $9,000,000 
of tonds. By the contract of settlement th 

payment of the canal sciip became an exclusive 
charge upon the revenues of the canal and ‘the 

faith and general revenuce of the state were for- 
ever released.” 





which were paid in tull, and the entire canal 


arg Iadeed, there is not the slight- 
eat stretch of imagination in saying that we 
aever take a step in the town but we are walk. 
ing on silver—'hat onr streets are literally pav- 
ad witk silver. Whils speaking of this facta 
day or tw» since a young man bet his friend the 
ice of the ass:ying and ‘‘ the cigars ’’ that ke 
would take a lump of mud off the wheel of a 
‘bus, then standing bsfore them, and would get 
out of it precious metals to the value of over $5 
prton. An ounce or two of mud was taken 
trom the wheel of the vehicle and place in the 
vands of an sesayer, who was not told where 
che sample was obtained, and who no doubt 
supposed that be was dealing with decomposed 
ore or veln matter from one of our mines. The 
sseay was made, and the assayer’s certificate 
showed that the sample contained, silver, $7.64; 
zold, $2.32; total, $9.86. After this we may 
put on airs, even though our streets are villain. 


In effect, the state gave to its}ously muddy occasionally, for the very mud on 
creditors in full satisfaction of the $18,000 000 of four boots coutsios both silver and gold—is not 
canal ecrip, $9,000,000 of state bonds, all of}the vulgar mud of the “ cow county” towne,— 





Virginia (Nev.) Eaterprise, 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





STEEL PENS. 








OFricE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 





NEW YORK, January 287u, 1874. 

2a THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO TH? | 

CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- | 

ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE- 
‘cempen, 1873: 

Para te sles Det, 1873.-2+ seeecth 14 22 


remiums on Policies not mark 
= 1873e.-.- Eire oo coe 3,212,160 70 70 









Total amo int of Marine Premiums. ...$8,723,274 92 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upun Fire Risks disconnected 
Prem ent ae Ist J 1873, 
remiums marke otf from Ist January, 1573, 
to Slat December, 1873. ovcccecse ss t6,290,018 39 
id during th 
go ae eet «$2,960,882 49 






PCTION..cccccecececees eee 


urns of Premiums and Ex- 
“pam : coos coccccccc$l, 298,319 26 
‘he Company. has the foliowing ussets, ViZ.: 
United States and state of New York Stock, 

City, Bank aud othe: Stocks....-++.++++++#,567,105 Co 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... + 2,802,000 0 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 0¢ 
Luterest, and sundry votes and claime due 

the Compauy, estipwted at.ccccccerecerees 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and bills Keceivable. eve 2,833,302 2. 
Cash im Mank......+.- eocceverseeeees eoccoce 521,340 i 





Tv tal amount of Assets........+.-+.- $15,613,642 5 

SIX PER CEN1. interest on the outstanding certifi 

cates of prefits,will be paid to the holders thereot, or the r 

legal representatives, on and after Lucsday, the Sed of 
rebruary next. 

‘Tbe outstandiug certificates of the issue of 1870 will Le 
redeemed and paid to the boulders thereof, or their leg. | 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febiu- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereou will ceuse 
Toe certificates to be produced at the time of pavment 
and cancelled. Upon certiticates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest aud redemption 
will be m gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY P&R CENT. is declared ov the 
cet carved premaums of the Company «+ swe year endin; 
élst December, 1873, for which certificates will be us ur+ 
on aud after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of \he Board, 

J. U. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTERS 


J. D. Jones, Wittiam I. Wees, 
Cu, BLes Dennis, SHEPPAWD Ganby, 
HL. LL. Moore, Gonrvon W. Bursnam, 


Feevenick Cuauney, 
Cuau.es P, Borvert, 
FRANCIs DKIpvy, 
host. B. Minturn, 
Roper L. Stewanrt, 
Wiciram E. Buygcer, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Brat ry, 
Cuances D. Levear.c, 
Joniau UO. Low, 
Cnaeres H. Marensis 
Abotrn Lemoynr, 
Geonor W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Yousas, 
Simon De Visse un, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-Press-- 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Pi esi? >- 


HMexny Cor, 

Lewis Cutis, 
Cuagtes UW, Kessecr, 
Low«.t Hoteevot, 
Rovat Pueces, 
Lavin Laye, 

Jamus Buyer, 
Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvuaeis, 

Hevay K. Booekr, 
Witiiaw E. Dove, 
Josern GaiLtaun, JB 
U. A. Hann, 

Janes Low, 

Jouy D, Hew ert, 
LB. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bavcock, 














Betablished 1510, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 
Bankers; Stock and Note Broke:s. 
P. O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. M4 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S1I¢* &? 
BONDS and COMNERCIAL PAIER. 

Special attention giccn to VIRGINIA SECURI tk 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS and SECUR! IF 
and COMMERCIAL PATER, 


New York Correrpordente * 


Hallearien & (o.. = reenbaum Bras & a 
fron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated, 
William A. Guest & Co., 





gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Compary to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 
Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...... eve oogoo CANADA Lc 6 00000004276 







TAL 4 
FRANCE.......00« . ENGLAND.........3441 
HOLLAND......405 ++--3847 HELVETIA........3970 


DENMARK .....0.0e00 8724 ERIN... .cseeeeceee A040 
One ot the above steamers will leave | New | York every 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBiisusp 1840. 


0 The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
ee BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
alling at Cork Harbor. 
Three niin every week—From New York every 





Wednesday, Liverpool e 
every Thu Tet and fortnightly, to 2." direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........+++ee++++-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage ae) greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, L » Lon don, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, "Christiana, or Copen- 





hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
bine - 1 hey are built in a tight compartments, and 

very i for the com- 
fort of passeng rers 3, and Sonite speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 


F. W. J. IURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Srate ov Pennsytvanta, | Stare or Nevapa, 
Stare or Vinoinia, Srare or Invtana, 
Srare oF Grogota, STate OF ALABAMA, 
Srare or FLonipa, Srare or Louisiana, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday trom the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North Riv r, New York. 
WEEKLY Satunes in June. 
The accommodations and pro. isions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, according to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, gold. 





intermediate or Second Cabin-$30 currency. 
Steerage as low as by an, other first-class Une or route. 
Steerage office 45 eee 
For dates of sailing, iN 
AUdTIN BALDWIN ‘0, Agents, 
. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOUN F. EARLE, . 60 Clark street, — 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Bos' 
GEO. UH. LEAF, No 531 Chestuut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE, 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Ca!:fornia, Saturday..Dec. 19 Ethiopia,, Saturday. Jan. 2 
Victoria, Saturday..,.Dec, 26\ Utopia, Saturday....Jan. 9 


RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, eeeeseeane, 
QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAST 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, to 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


GS” Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, giviog further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor«. 
HENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $00, $100 or #110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yok hama, $150, gold 
isco to Hong Kuug, $200, geld 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North sg New York, as 
follows: 











17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Aa en HATCH, 


Coton, Capt. Z. L. Tanner, Dec. 19, 12 noon. 
| Acarvutco, Com. A. G. Gray, Jan. 2, 12 noon, 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
i: g with ail steamers for Cent: American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched en intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
OlLlOWS : 


VASCO DE GAMAseccceesssccseccccccseccssescsoee DEC. 26 








| For freight and ge, or further information, apey at at 
Se Sanpanys Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, 

| Yor 

! 


H. J. BULLAY, 


Director. Superintendent. 


dnesday and 8 day. From Boston every Tuesdays. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 
By Steamers a ‘Pela Bteerage.—First Class, £26. 


7 Class, £18. 
8 g —First Class, 15, 17 and 





21 — 


FROM NOW von OK BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all Late of Europe, at lowest rates. 
— Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Pa ntwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
~ ty wn oye ports. , » 

or Freight and Cabin a at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, Ry — 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N.Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aceryr. 
— 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 


mers—FROM PHILADELPHIA : 
‘Tnunspay, Dec. 3 
ber Dec. 













Stea: 
INDIANA.,... 


*ABBOISFORD Ww 
PENNSYLVAN “ Dee. 17 
iLLINO'S : = Dec. 24 
arn eeecees a Dec. 31 


Rates ze, payable i in currency : 

Caria “Me Fev and qe, tan Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ee ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK oe ae TWERP, 
Steame. 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
LINE, 
sailing Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $9; Second-Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


(2 Drafts on England and Ireland. 








“HAND BOOLEF 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N, Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


ARKANSAS $ SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past Past-due Coupons ot the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A, H. HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 


Hevena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 


NEW YORK 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINS338. 
Receive 1 EPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING : OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGE&NUIES 








TEEs for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
adi viduals. 
WILLIAM H, FOSTER, President 
AN JRE W McKINNEY, Vice-Presideut. 


a 


LlSNCTC RS 

Sam yo m W. Park, 

obo 4. ver, rosper P. Sha 
a 

5 i B 

pm gs Breeden eden, 
john G. HB Tl. Brown, 
Wiliam pone. eam Shristopher Meyer, 
3. M. Vau Sor G. P. Lowrey, 

A. MotKms > WiwWiam H. Foster 








“HN 'Y. BANKER, Secretary. 


koep transfer-books, rcgister STOCKS, and act as TRUS" 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS, 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
ber One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1878, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
Srated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 
GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 staal 140 Grand Street, N. V., 


CLOTHING, 


Broadway &12th St. 
J. §. DEVLIN 


IS NOW OFFERING FOR THE 


Season’s Holiday Trade 


AN UNRIVALL*D ASSORTMENT OF 


MEN’S & BOYS’ Clothing, 
— Made 


Made to Order. 


PRICES 
Much Lower 


THN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 


FIRST-CLASS HOUSE 


IN THE 


CLOTHING TRADE. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
TO BUSINESS AND THE 


Quality of Goods & Make, 
ENSURES SUCCESS. 


Broadway‘ &]2th St. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N 

U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon ‘and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons, and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made, and approved accounts 
received from Banks, Savings Banks, 
Corporations, and individuals; also, U. S. 
registered interest, coupons, and divi- 
dends, collected for correspondents and 
others out of town,and promptly remitted 
for, or placed to credit subject to draft. 
All marketable stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. Every branch 
of our business has our personal attention, 
and any desired information will always 
be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
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